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Train Signal Holder. 





The engravings herewith represent an arrangement for at- 
taching signals to the rear end of trains, which has been de- 
vised and put in use on the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad by Mr. F. W. Coolbaugh, of Hoboken, N, J. 

The invention consists of a socket for holding a flag-staff, 
and a spring clip for holding a lantern. These are attached 
to ametal plate which is fastened to the side of the car near 
the end, as shown ia fig. 1, which represents the end of a car 
with the signal lamps in their position. Fig. 2 is an enlarged 
view of the signal-holder with a lantern attached. Fig. 3 
shows it with a flag. The spring clip, which holds the lan- 
tern, it will be seen, is hinged so that when not in use it can 
be turned up into the position shown in fig. 8, and when in 
use is placed as shown in fig. 2. The hinge by which this 


clip is attached to the metal plate is what the inventor calls ' were retained for what you term “ conductor” and “ engi- 





| gether, the ordinary’ wheels being superseded by flanged 


As regards the prefix “‘ great ” to some of our companies’ 
names, it is merely a relic of the importance that atteched 
in the old coaching days to the leading roads out of the 
capital—Great North road, Great West road, etc. It is not, 
however, used by many of the principal corporations, for 
example, the London & Northwestern, the Northeastern, 
the Midland, North British, Caledonian and so on. 

Stations ; In 1825 the trains of the Stockton & Darlington 
Railroad were advertised to start from their respective 
depots, but the word is now exclusively confined to goods 
stations. Here again there isa reason. Depot means store, 
Passengers are not stored, at least not willingly, while goods 
are. [2.] 

Carriages ; The word car isin England mostly associa- 
ted with a light open vehicle drawn by one horse, and quite 
unsuited for the shocks to which railway rolling stock is sub- 
jected, hence carriage. It must be noticed, however, that 
we use “car” when speaking of tramway carriages and 
Pullman’s. The term used by the companies themselves in 
all printed instructions in their reports is ‘‘ coach.” [3.] The 
first railroad trains were simply stage coaches, coupled to- 


ones. By the same token the old names guard and driver 





run Pullman cars charge for the accommodation, but that is 
an affair of the Pullman Company. Speaking generally, 
first, second and third-class passengers are carried by all 
trains, at ordinary fares. (7.] 

Regarding tickets, I don’t think there is much to choose 
between our system and yours. The American mode per- 
baps saves the companies some loss from the surer detection 
of *‘dead-heads,” etc. But the incessant demand to show 
your ticket is very exasperating on your lines, as your own 
countrymen—Mark Twain, for instance—avow. Especially 
is this the case at night, when you are trying to get such 
snatches of sleep as the sleeping car will allow of | On our 
lines the demand is only made when arriving at terminal 
stations or important junctions, and then only at special 
ticket platforms, where every one expects it. [8.] 

Your admirable check system for passengers’ luggage re- 
quiresno comment. Every one knows it and acknowledges 
itsexcellence. Its non-adoption here is simply one of those 
extraordinary instances of perverseness that distinguish man 
from the beasts, 

All express, and most ordinary, trains in the country have 
some means provided of attracting the attention of the 
guards, generally some sort of electric bell. Doubtless the 


system is not perfect, and even if it were it is liable to be ig- 
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a ‘three-way joint,” which permits the clip to be placed in| neer.” In the old days the term “guard” as appliel to a) nored at the very time most needed. 


Fig. 
COOLBAUGH’S TRAIN-SIGNAL HOLDER. 





Fig. 3. 


Public opinion de- 


a position so as to project out at right angles to the side of | mail coach was significant enough. He had to guard the | mands that the provision shall be made, but it is unpopular 


the car, or be turned so as to point either forward or back- 
ward. The clip will take any size of lantern, is ornamental 
in design, and can be used for passenger or conductors’ cars 
or locomotives. 

From fig. 1 it will be seen that it is not easy for any one 
on the rear platform to obstruct the view of the light. 
could on'y occur if a tall man was standing on the upper 
step and was leaning outward. By placing the signal-holder 
up a little higher even this would be impossible. 

The signal, being displayed on the side of the car, can be 
seen by the locomotive engineer and fireman, and can also 
be seen better by a following train when rounding curves 

The lamp or flag is also always at hand, andcan be used 
without a moment's delay to protect the rear end of a train 
in case it is necessary to send a fiagman back. The lamps, 
in the position shown, are also much less liable to be broken 
or injured than they are if attached to the platform or rail- 
ing. 


Sontributions. 


English Railways and American Railroads. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE; 

[ have recently come across an extract from the (New 
York 4 Commercial Bulletin, wherein the writer treats of 
some differences in American and English railway travelling. 
Though the article is dated July, 1880, and is now, there- 
fore, somewhat stale, [ trust you will allow me the opportu- 
nity of explaining some things that have doubtless appeared 
strange to one fresh from the States. I am the more anxious 
to do so that the criticisms are not unkindly, and are evi- 
dently the observations of an intelligent and not too-preju- 
diced man. 

First as to nomenclature. Exception is taken to the word 
railway. Well, fifty years ago it was railroad in England, 
as it still is in the majority of cases in the States, but railway 
is an easier word than railroad, not exacting the final hard 
d. Railway is gradually creeping into use with you, and 
will ultimately oust the other word; as it is consonant with 
the genius of our common language to adopt short, easily 
pronounced words. [1.] 


This | 


} 





mails, sometimes with his life, against highwaymen, and 
was then always armed. Your term “ conductor” is appro- 
priate, but I must demur most decidedly to calling the driver | 
ofa train an engineer, He is nodoubta highly intelligent | 
mechanic, but he is no more an engineer than the guardian | 
or watchman of a big store is an architect, [4.] | 
The remarks as to English railway“carringes must refer to | 
very ancient specimens. I,a Londoner, have never seen one 
of the sort described, though they may exist on some out-of- 
the-way branch lines. The modern English railway car- | 
riage is, as a rule, about 30 ft. long, and contains four com- | 
partments, first or second-class, and perhaps five of third- | 
class. Each compartment seats eight or ten passengers, ac- | 
cording to class. The reason English railway carriages are | 
built in this way is not solely on account of national exclu. | 
siveness, but because the American system of only two exits 
ina long car would be impracticable on our lines, where 
there are so many trains and such frequent stations. In a 
run of say fifty miles out of London, a stopping train has to | 
draw up at fifteen or twenty stations. By our system of a 
door for each ten (atleast) passengers, the time occupied in 
getting in or out of a carriage is reduced to a minmimunin. | 
The London underground railways, with stations half a mile 
apart, trains at three minute intervals, and stops of fifteen 
seconds or so, could not be worked with your long carriages 
having only two doors. [5.] Taking the whole of the king- | 
dom, the second and third-class railway carriages are cer- | 
tainly open to improvement; but these improvements are | 
being made as fast as circumstances will allow. But it must 
be remembered that the teak or oak-framed English railway 
carriage takes u long time to wear out, and it is only as they 
require repair, or new stuck is added, that a convenient 
opportunity arises, We have not the resource you have of | 
shunting inferior stock on to the six or seven thousand miles | 
of new line opened every year. [6.] 
The statement as to express fares requires much qualifica- | 
tion. On three or four passenger lines out of London there | 


are express fares by certain trains, but they are few in num-| like a castor, and upset the engine. 


with the railway managers, because when it is used it is 
very often for some utterly inadequate purpose. I have 
beard of an express train being stopped between two block 
sections because a passenger wanted light 
cigar! [(9.) 

It is a very popular idea with Americans that engine 
drivers here have no shelter. As a matter of fact, tie 
caboose (cab we call it) [L0] has been pretty general for the 
last twenty years, but in addition to our climate not exacting 
the same degree of shelter for the men, and the acknowl 
edged fact that Americans are more sensitive to atmospheric 
conditions than we are, the weatherboard, especially if it is 
curved at the top, affords nearly as much shelter as the cab, 
while the latter is not at all liked by our drivers. On one 
line, when a new Locomotive Superintendent tried to intro- 
duce cabs on all the engines, from motives of what he deemed 
humanity, there was almost a riot among the men. One said 


a for his 


| he objected to the absence of air; another“ felt like as if he 


were in his coffin.” Anyhow the cabs were removed. Never 
theless they are much more general now than formerly, and 
in the case of tank engines running either end foremos: they 
take the form of inclosed chambers, with a narrow 
on each side. 

Another favorite notion with your countrymen is that we 
know nothing about the bogie truck. This was used by 
George Stephenson on engines built forty or fifty years ayo, 
and is no more an exclusively American contrivance thau 
any other partof the locomotive. [11.] It has been resusci 
tated of late years because the lines recently built in Ung 
land have much sbarper curvés and steeper gradients than 
formerly —conditions where the advantages of the bogix 
manifest. 


opening 


are 
The reason it was not more used at first was that 
our main through lines are of the most solid and expensive 
type of construction known as regards road-bed, and the 
bogie is not a necessity under such conditions. Moreover, in 
the case of derailment at bigh speed, the bogie introduces an 
element of positive danger from its tendency to swivel round 
In such cases the ord-i 


ber, and are run as “extras” to the regular traffic, for a| nary rigid engine has a much greater ehance of keeping up- 


special purpose. On the big main lines express fares have | right. 


been abolished years ago, and you pay the same whether you 
travel twenty-five or sixty miles an hour, 


Those lines that | through the streets, as with you 


(12. 
There are no bells on our engines, because they don’t 


Level crossings are always 


run 
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protected by gates and watchmen. There are no cowcatch- 
ers, because all the lines are fenced. 

There is only one other point in the article referred to re- 
quiring comment; that is as to locking the carriage doors. 
It is contrary to law to lock the doors on both sides, so that 
the passenger is never “ locked up,” as the writer would 
imply. But our system of taking tickets renders it con- 
venient occasionally to lock the doors on one side, to prevent 
people who have not taken tickets from getting on board. 
It is also a safeguard at tet'minal stations to prevent passen- 
gers getting into the wrong trains. About five minutes be- 
fore starting the ticket puncher comes round and sees that 
each passenger ison his proper carriage, he then locks the 
door, and if any other passenger presents himself before 
starting he has to show his ticket. Again at road-side 
stations it is useful in preventing passengers from getting out 
on the wrong side instead of where the platform is. But the 
restriction is one that does not much interfere with one’s 
convenience, and if it did there are generally passengers 
present who have keys of their own. 

In conclusion, [may remark that the English are free- 
traders in railway management as in other things, and there 
has never been an indisposition to adopt improvemerts from 
other countries—notably from yourselves, as witness Pullman 
cars, Westinghouse and other brakes. But in criticising the 
customs of a people it is well to inquire into the reasons for 
differences from one’s own practice, rather than to assume 
that such differences are necessarily the result of ignorance 
and stupidity. On the whole, our system suits our people 
better than yours would, owing to the different conditions 
existing between a small and densely crowded country, and 
a big, sparsely inhabited one, Our railway managers are 
perfectly cognizant of the details of American practice and of 
that in all countries where railways exist, and they adopt 
what their experience shows is best suited to the wants of the 
people ; and, deficient as our system may seem to you, we 
yet manage to go from London to Edinburgh—400 and odd 
miles—in nine hours, and dine comfortably on the road if 
[13.] F.G.D. 

[So far as this is a criticism on the article in the 
Commercial Bulletin, it is hardly in place here, 
because We and our readers have no means of know- 
ing what that article was, except the few references 
made to it in this letter itself. If it simply set forth 
the differences between English and American rail- 
road practice and vocabulary, there can be nothing to 
complain of; if, however, itasserted or assumed that 
the bknglish differences, were so many points of 
inferiority, the writer was, like a good many others, 
able to appreciate only what he was accustomed to. 
It is one of the commonest things in the world for 
people of one country to assume that what suits them 
and their countrymen is best for everybody; but it is 
even commoner to consider as condemnation a simple 
statement of the points in foreign practice which are 
strangest to the commentator, and will distinguish 
that practice most to his countrymen, though he may 


need be, which is not bad traveling. 


not have the slightest idea of asserting that 
our practice in’ these points would suit the 
foreign country better, ivery railroad system and 
management should be — adapted especially 


to the community which it serves; and the lack of 
three classes of car in American trains is no evidence 
of unfitness, any more or any less than their presence 
in Hurope, or the use of fourth-class cars without seats 
at half a cent a mile in India, This our correspondent 
recognizes, but so do many if not most of those who 
are struck by and wonder at the foreign practices 
which are strange to them, 

Below we make some comment on some of the points 
mentioned in the above letter. 


i. By the last census there were 50,152,000 odd in- 
habitants in the United States. We believe we are 
within the truth to say that of that number not more 
than 152,000 habitually or naturally use “ railway ” in 
conversation, and that number probably includes none 
of the working force of railroads, except a few high 
officers who read English (that is, British) technical 
books and journals a great deal, and have based their 
vocabulary on what was evidently considered the best 
usage in these publications, Now one must have a 
very erroneous idea of the life and growth of lan- 
guage to suppose that a word in ordinary daily use al- 
most universally by a homogeneous people of fifty mil- 
lions, which has nearly as much railroad as all the 
world beside, and uses railroads more than any other 
people, will be changed because some of its own 
writers prefer another word, or because that other 
word is, or is supposed to be, an easier one. It might 
have been possible to change it forty years ago, but it 
is fixed now beyond recall as a part of the living 
daily speech ot the people, learned in the family from 
childhood, and not from books. Whether one word is 
better than the other is no longer a practical question 
in the United States. Whatever a few literary men 
may do, ‘* railroad” will always be the word used by 
the American people. And in favor of “railroad” it 
is to be said that it is a better base for deriva- 
tures than “railway.” We can say “ railroading,” 
but not *‘railwaying ;” and though we usually say 


” 


‘‘ railroading” with a protest now, a word of the kind 
is so greatly needed that it will probably become a 
recognized part of the “American” if not of the 
English language, filling the place of the useful Ger- 
man ‘‘ Kisonbahnwesen,” which has a precisely sim- 
ilar formation. 

As for the deviation from English practice, it is lit- 
tle more objection in ‘ railroad” than in other terms 
of railroad practice, and in these the American vocab- 
ulary is almost wholly distinct from the English. 
to an office here and ask for the superintendent, and 
you will be told that he is out on the road ; in England 
he is ‘‘up the line ;” we ‘ switch,” and the English- 
man ‘shunts ;’ we run “freight” trains, he ‘ goods’ 
trains; he makes up the latter of ‘‘ wagons,” we of 


Go 


‘cars ;”’ we carry “paggage” (as the French 
do), he “luggage ;’ and so on. The truth is. 
as is generally the case when a _ new art 
springs up in different nations of the same 
language, the terms of that art, which thus is 
developed independently in the two coun- 
tries, are to a great extent different. On this fact is 
based the tracing of events in times _ of 


which we have no record by the study of philol- 
ogy; at this day, if we had no records of the past fifty 
years, an éxamination of the vocabulary actually used 
on railroads in England and America would show that 
this invention was introduced after the two people 
There 
and there is an English railway language, both correct, 
but varying greatly from each other; and we contend 
that it is impossible at this day to make them alike. 


separated, is an American railroad language 


The lingual inertia of 50,000,000 of people cannot be 


affected greatly by the efforts of writers, even if they 
act together. 

As for the names of corporations, that has hardly 
any effect on the language actually used. Nowhere 
except in legal documents and the Railroad Gazette 
is much pains taken to use the term adopted by the 
corporation; and in a very large number of cases the 
term has been changed in order to give a new legal 
title with the least possible modification of the old 
title. When 


a railroad has been sold at foreclosure 
gale and reorganized, if it was the ** A. & B. Rail- 
road” before reorganization, it is very likeiy to be 


called the ‘‘ A & B. Railway ” after it, but, except in 
writing letters in which the name is used, the term 
“railway” is used in working the road just as litth 
At this 
day, all our Eastern trunk lines are *‘ railroads ;" the 
Erie Railway has become the New York, Lake Erie & 
Western Railroad; of 252 corporations in New England 
only three have “railway” in their corporate title, 
and of 1383 in New York only nine, and New England 
and New York far in establishing the language of 
the for very little 
either way; the people, nine hundred and ninety-nine 
thousandths of them, say 
them if we try to. 


9 
Ae 


afterwards as before; that is, scarcely at all, 


or 


vo 


nation. Kut these things count 


‘* railroad,” and we can’t stop 
Doubtless ‘‘depot” isa bad word for a passenger 
station ; but it is probably too late to help ourselves. 
We write a great deal about ‘‘stations,” but 
ways (or almost always) ‘*‘ go to the depot.” 


we al- 


8. Railroad companies here of late years have intro- 
duced the word ‘‘coach” quite extensively, appar- 
ently to save the use of two words; for with us the 
vehicles are all cars, whether for freight or passengers, 
whereas in England freight is carried in ‘* wagons.” 
But we do not remember ever to have heard ‘ coach” 
used in ordinary language, either written or spoken, 
and so far as ‘‘ coach” has been introduced it is ex- 
clusively a technical term 
gaged in * railroading.” 


used only by those en- 


4. In written documents. many, and perhaps most 
American companies say *‘ engineman” and not ‘‘en- 
gineer,” but the public and the railroad officers them- 
selves, even the real ‘‘ engineers,” are most likely to 
say ‘‘engineers.”” There is something very like it in 
England, where what we would call ‘‘ machinists” 
sall themselves ‘‘ engineers,” and have a great ** Amal- 
gamated Society of Journeymen Engineers.” The 
Germans call the engineman a ‘driver ;” the French 
get over the difficulty by calling him a ‘ mechanic” 
(méchanicien), but then they call the locomotive the 
** machine.” 

The New York elevated roads run trains of 
American cars with only end doors; they make two 
or three stops per mile, and the length of the stops 
does not average half a minute. 


i 
”o. 


It must be said, now- 
ever, that where a great many people have to get out 
at one station and many get on at the same statzon, 
this time is much lengthened; but on any road with 
stations three miles or so apart, especially if passen- 
gers were made to go out at one end and enter ut the 
other, so that the incomers might be getting on while 
the outgoers were getting off, the delay would not be 





appreciable. If there was : 
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seats, every time a station was reached, with all these 
doors open the temperature would become nearly that 
of the outsidé air, and with the thermometer at zero 
and stops every minute and a half or two minutes 
(as on the elevated roads), this would be insufferable. 


| Moreover, one brakeman (or guard) could not watch 


half a dozen entrances, and keep those who want to 
get on from blocking the way of those who want to 
get off, as he can the two doors (or platforms, rather) 
at the adjacent ends of two cars. 

6. Very seldom do new roads buy old rolling stock, 
though such rolling stock is very generally worn out 
on branch lines, new or old, of extensive railroad sys- 
tems: there is plenty of poor cars in America, how- 
ever. 

7. There are a few ‘express fares,” or something 
equivalent to them, in America, as by the * limited 
between New York and Washington. It is 
certain a perfectly legitimate practice to charge for 
extra speed. 


express” 
The speed costs, and has value. Gener- 
ally, however, here as abroad, it has not been found 
practicable or politic to do so. 

8. ** The incessant demand to show your ticket” is 
not a general American custom. On through trains 
you usually show your tickets but twice to the same 
conductor. But where there is nothing to prevent a 
passenger from getting on at any station without buy- 
ing a ticket, as is generally the case here, for lack of a 
sufficient number of employés, of course the conduc 
tor must call for tickets after every stop. He usuaily 
asks them, however, only of those who got on at the 
last station: if he does not remember you, he will ask 
you again: but it is astonishing how the conductors re- 
member faces. It is rare that one is asked for a ticket 
after retiring in a sleeping car. 

9. The problem is solved 
perfectly by the bell cord on a train of American cars, 
and Americans often call the English stupid because 
they do not adept it. 


‘“intercommunication ” 


But the cord was never put in 
and 
any 
There 
is one at the end of each car, whom they may go to, 
ind if anything is wrong, he is more likely to observe 
it than any passenger. 


for the benefit of the passengers in this country, 
is almost never used by them, nor do they need 
ineans of communicating with the train-men. 


(nd as for danger from fellow- 
passengers, that is eliminated wherever there is a car- 
load of them together, just as a man (or a woman) is 
safer in a party of a dozen or two than when shut up 
with only two or three. But when you put a bell cord 
through English cars, you put it out of reach of the 
train-men and only accessible to the passengers, who 
vannot reach a train-man without stopping the train. 


fhe circumstances are very different with the two 
kinds of trains, 
10. So do we. What we call a ‘‘ caboose”: is the 


car placed at the tail of a freight train to serve as an 
office for the conductor, carry tools, ete. 

11. The ‘‘truck” is, however, decidedly the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the American railroad system, 
what has made it possible to construct our roads 
‘*surface,” and with curves 
the (On of the 
elevated railroads 8)0 trains daily run through curves 
of ninety feet radius.) 


cheaply, with irregular 
known nowhere else in world. one 
Probably there are not a dozen 
roads in America that a European train could ren on 
without getting off the track every day. Whether in- 
vented here or elsewhere makes no difference about 
this, though we may add that the very first locomo. 
tive built in America had trucks. 

12. Our engines with trucks that run at the highest 
speed (and there are a very few that run at fast English 
express speed) show no signs of getting upset by their 
trucks swiveling round like a castor. 

As we have 
said before, the narrow-minded man is apt to condemn 


13. This is doubtless perfectly true. 
everything that does not suit Aim, forgetting that 
every public institution is, or should be, made to suit 
the great mass of its customers. On the whole every 
country’s railroad system is made to suit the condi- 
its likes and dislikes, 

And, 
pecially, the public resents changes, and a very great 
improvement, which in time would universally 


tions of that country its cus- 


toms and préjudices. in an old country es- 
be 
recognized as such, might likely enough be received 
with general opposition simply because the public is 
unaccustomed to it. Railroads, like merchants, have 
to cater to bad tastes as well as good, and to stupidity 
and prejudice—they have to give or try to give people 
what they want. That the English travelers do not 
want what we do may surprise us, but it is no reason 
for substituting American for 
EDITOR RAILROAD GAZETTE. | 


English practices.— 


Errata in ‘‘ The Best Position of the Centre of Gravity 
of Locomotives.” 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : . 
It would be unprofitable to inquire here whether the errors 


a door to every pair of | which occurred in the article on the above subject which you 
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published last week were the fault of the copyist, printer or 
proof-reader. So long as they occurred, it only remains for 
me tocorrect them. Will you therefore oblige me by repub- 
lishing the following paragraphs with the corrected 
formule ? 

For the purpose of comparison with the results of obser- 
vation, mathematical formule may here be deduced, first 
finding a formula for insistent weights upon the rails and 
investigating the effect of the height of the centre of gravity 
upon super-elevation of the outer rail, referring for this pur- 
pose to fig. 7,in which Gis the centre of gravity, a the angle 
of the road-bed, W the weight, C the centrifugal force, R 
and Ff’ the insistent weights on the wheels. V/hatever the 
super-elevation may be, C, W, R and /?’ must be in equilib- 
rium, and, by using the moments and solving for R and R’, 
we find as follows: 

1 


—|Wi(Dcos 
2D 


()R a+hesin, a)—C (h cos, a—D sin. a)| 


(2) R? |W" (Deos. a—hsin. a)4C (h cos. a+D sin, a)|; 


D 
iv which h is the height of the centre of gravity upon a per- 
pendicular to the wheel-base, and DP is the semi-gauge. 
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\ > 
\ 
\, 
Ls Q--= 
<—— h 
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i SS 
\R y 
w 
Fic.7, 
If the super-elevation is the proper one, C=W tan. a. By 
Ww 


substituting this in (1) and (2), it isfound that R=R’=575, q: 


Taking (1) and solving for h and substituting the values 
of Ff and C, there results : 





Db’ 
D cos. a 4+- D tan, a sin, a— — 
cos a 
(3) h = --- ——— ———— —-—- 
W tan. « cos. a — W sin, a 
D (cos, a 4+- sin.*? a) — D 0 
(sin. a sin. @) cos. @ 0 


h is therefore indeterminate, or in other words, a change in 
height of the centre of gravity does not disturb the formula 
ning super-elevation. 


for determi 
* * % 


% a % * a 


The value of the centrifugal force is: 
we 
gr 
and if the centre of gravity is raised, » becomes +’, which 
is less than vr. The centrifuga! force then becomes: 
, 


(4) C 


r 
Ww (V—)? 

r wr ad 

(5) Cc’ —-—- X —, 
gr r 


The first part of (5) is equal to the value of C, the second 


giv’ 


Ul 
part, --, is less than one: hence: 


r 


a x a 
F, C, Woorren. 





The Executive Committee of the Western Railroad Asso- 
ciation submits the following annual report for the fiscal 
year ending Dec. 31, 1880, with congratulations to the mem- 
bers upon the success which has attended its affairs during 
the year in every particular, and especially upon the har- 
mony both of purpose and of action which has obtained, the 
opinions given and the recommendations made having been 
followed, so far as we know, in every instance, and with 
advantageous results. 


While the Association is purely mutuai in_ its 
organization, and without corporate powers, _ its 
work is felt to be a necessity, and its influence, 


as well as its membership, have grown each year since its re- 
organization in 1874. Originally organized with the single 
purpose of defending some important litigation then already 
commenced, in which quite a number of railrond companies 
were interested, the companies composing the Associa 
tion now refer to it all patent litigation commenced and all 


patentclaims preferred. It does not determine the mechanical | 


merits of improvements. The questions of patent liability 








incurred or to be incurred by the use, change or purchase of | 


patentable devices are the questions which the Association 


importance. Ta f 
One of the standing rules of the Association is, that no 


change made in those already in use without a prior exam 


k 4 ~ | who would ascertain the 
assumes to determine, and thev are questions of primary | should first examine all the 


new device, appliance, or process shall be introduced, and no | traveled, 


| 
} 


ination as to what possible patent liability may be incurred | 


thereby. If there has been in years past a disposition on 
the part of any of the members to disregard patent property 
in all instances and to recognize the same only when forced 


to do so by a decree of court, this disposition has entirely | mechanical question of any importance to determine. 


passed away, and has been succeeded by a desire to 
encourage invention in all proper ways, to respect all 
legal patent rights. and to avoid difficulties of infringe- 
ment by ascertaining in advance what property rights 
exist under the patent laws upon any device or com- 
bination proposed to be introduced, and_ by purchasing 


full rights thereunder in advance. While  througn 
inadvertence and a misunderstanding of the rule by 


the officers of some of the railroads composing the Asso- 
ciation requests for such examinations and opinions are not 
made in every instance, they are growing more frequent 
each month, and itis matter for congratulation that the rule 
is adhered to as uniformly as it is, and that the recommen- 
dations made to the members in this regard have been fol- 
lowed, so far as we know, in every instance. 


| 





These annual reports have frequently contained sugges- 
tions as to the necessity of encouraging invention by rail- 
road employés in all proper ways. Continual improvement 
in the mechanical] departments, for the purposes of economy, 
and the reduction of rates, is a necessity. It is to the in- 
terest of the railroad companies that all improvements made 
should be patented immediately by the proper parties for 
the protection of the railroad companies. Not now repeat- 
ing the many reasons which have been given heretofore in 
these annual reports concerning the above points, we 
respectfully reco:nmend that the following rules shall be 
strictly and uniformly carried out : 

First, That a}l employés shall be encouraged to make and 
suggest improvements under the supervision of the heads of 
the respective departments; but that no change whatever 
shall be either experimented with or introduced without the 
cousent of that officer of the company who is the correspon- 
dent of this Association. 

Second. If the improvement made or suggested shall com- 
mend itself to that officer, he shall submit the same with a 
model thereof immediately to the Association, with a request 
for a report as to whether the same or any part thereof be 
patentable, and as to whether the use of the improvement in 

art, or as a whole, would infringe any existing patent. 
rhis examination and report will be made without any other 
expense to the company making the request than the cost of 
a model of the ir provement. We are forced to require this 
model in every instance for many reasons, and especially 
insist that the model shall be in strict accordance with the 
device as it is proposed to be introduced, Tt has not infre- 
quently happened that a fraud has been perpetrated by sub- 
mitting a jttent to the Association for an opinion when the 


| patentee intended to iatroduce a mcdified device to which 


the opinion given would not be applicable, and in some cases 
models have be submitted, and changes subsequently made 
in the device without submitting the changes so made for an 
additional examination. 

Third, If it appear that the improvement, or any part 
thereof, be patentable, the railroad company whose em- 
ployé makes the same, should for him, on through proper 
parties, take out the patent, paying the expenses thereof, 
the patentee (emplovee) in consideration thereof to execute 


to the railroad company a full and complete release 
and license, but otherwise retaining the title to the 
improvement, Great care should be exercised in se- 


lecting the solivitor to prepare the applications for such 
patents, for there are many solicitors of patents offering 
to do work of that kind for very small fees, who are wholly 
unqualified for the business. It is well known that a majorit 
of the patents issued from the Patent Office are either insuftt- 
cient, inoperative or invalid, The following facts are sig- 
niticant in this connection: 

The United States Patent Office has issued 165,393 patents 
since 1865, or an average of 11,842 per annum for 16 years, 
there being on the 1st of December, 1880, 197,798 letters 
patent still alive. 

During the year 510 opinions have been given; 78 new 
letters patent have been reported upon; 89 suits have been 
defended; claims aggregating an alleged liability on the part 
of the members of over $5,000,000 have been settled; 15 
companies have joined the Association; nearly 4,000 letters 
have been written; 16 anplications for the extension of let- 
ters patent by Congress have been defeated, and some im- 
portant precedents concerning the questions of the liability 
of manufacturers to their vendees for patent royalties paid 
by the latter have been established—tha expenses of the year 
being $348.59 less than for any year since the reorganization 
in 1874, and $907.23 less than for the year 1879. 

Membership,— Vhe following fifteen companies have joined 
the Association during the year : 

Alabama Great Southern. 

Charleston & Savannah, 

Chicago & Grand Trunk. 

Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago. 

Denver & Rio Grande. 

Detroit & Bay City. 

Illinois Midland. 

Lake Erie & Western. 

Louisville, Cincinnati & Lexington. 

Louisville, New Albany & Chicago. 

Ohio Central, 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. 

Port Royal & Augusta. 

Savannah, Florida & Western. 

Scioto Valley. 

The list of members for the ensuing year will show a con- 
siderably less uumber than the list for last year, on account 
of an unusual number of consolidations. % % 

{1 venty four lines are mentioned which will remain in the 
Association but will not appear upon its list for the reason 
given above.] 

The Central Railroad of Lowa was dropped at the com- 
mencenent of the year for non-payment of assessment, and 
the Kansas Pacific Railway was withdrawn from the Asso- 
ciation at the time of its consolidation with the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company, the latter company never having been a 
member. 

Offices.—In January last the Association moved into very 
convenient and commodious offices, Rooms 62, 63, 64 and 65 
of the Honor? Buildings, corner of Adams and Dearborn 
streets, Chicago. The Western Society of Engineers occupy 
the directors’ room for their monthly meetings. 

The Association has accumulated a collection of models 
which is well worth the examination of every railroad official. 
It is intended that at po distant day the model room shall 
contain a model of all the recent improvements which have 
been successfully introduced, We do not contemplate any 
expenditure by the Association for this purpose, but the re- 
sult will follow from an adherence to the rule above cited as 
to furnishing models with requests for opinions. 


Bureau of Patents.—It is generally true that all improve- 


ments of any value whatever are patented. He, therefore, 
best-known device in any art, 
patents which have been hereto- 
fore granted in that art and notice their successes and fail 
ures and the lines along which. invention in that art has 
A partial collection has been made of all the pat 
ents granted by the United States since 1867, in classes per 
taining to railroads, and the same have been classified and 
filed in the Secretary's office. This collection is not com 
plete, but soon will be, and even now it would be profitable 
for every manager toexamiue the same whenever he _ 

e 
hope that the model room and this burean of patents will be 
more frequently examined by railroad officials. They are 
open to inspection during all business hours to any officer or 
employee of any road which is a member of this Association. 
THE LIABILITY OF MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLY AGENTS TO 

RAILROAD COMPANIES FOR PATENT ROYALTIES, 


In 1877, and subsequently, the Executive Committee of 


this Association, for the purpose of legally determining to | 
what extent and under what circumstances manufacturers | 


and supply agents were liable to railroad companies for 
patent royalties paid by the latter on account of 
devices furnished by the former, proposed to several parties 
to make agreed cases upon this question, and as an in- 
ducement thereto offered to pay all the expenses of such liti- 





gation except the fees of opposing counsel, and to stipulate 
in advance that “it the manufacturer was unsuccessful he 
should repay only 50 per cent. of the royalties paid by the 
railroad companies in the matter sued upon. ese efforts 
being unsuccessful, the annual report for 1877 contained in 
substance the three rules reprinted below, and the annual 
reports for 1878 and 1879 contained the recommendation 
thet the members of the Association should take this matter 
into their own hands and determine the same by discrimina- 
tions in the distribution of patronage and contracts. ye 
have been unable for manifest reasons to commence regular 
suits which would determine these questions. The members 
of the Association, however, and the manufacturers and 
supply agents who have been concerned in the claims which 
have been made during the year and their attorneys have 
been invited to criticise these rules. The results of the cor- 
respondence and the conferences had confirmed the opinion 
that the following rules are in accordance with esteblished 
usage or the equities of the matter, viz. ; 

First. That if the railroad company specify any article by 
its patented name, the manufacturer may take it for granted 
that the railroad company has the right to use the same and 
that the manufacturer will be protected by the railroad 
company in the manufacture. This bas been settled by cus- 
tom, and in such cases the manufacturer will hold the rail- 
road company justly liable, though perhaps he could not 
legally, unless it be specially provided 1» the contract that 
the right to wake and use the articles so named shall be pur- 
chased by the manufacturer as a part of his contract. 

Second, 1f the manufacturer desires to introduce an ele- 
ment or device into the car or locomotive which is not speci 
tied, and which forms a part of his standard, and concern- 
ing the patent relations of which he is in doubt, he may, 
through the company giving the order, refer the question to 
this Association, which will give to the company and to him 
safe advice in the premises, but 

Third, Wf the manufacturer, without any advice to or 
from the Association or the company, and entirely on his 
own motion and without any specification therefore from 
the railroad company, puts into the caror locomotive a de- 
vice against which a patent claim is subsequently made, we 
propose that the manufacturer shall, according as it may be 
determined by the Association, either settle the claim or pay 
the expenses of a defense to the claim, which defense shall 
be conducted by the Association, if it so determine. 

The above have 


propositions not been, and we 

believe they cannot be, reasonably objected to 

b the manufacturers and _— suppl agents of 
pply & 


railroad devices and appliances. Pursuant thereto, and to 

a general belief that the members of the Association would 

uniformly act in accordance therewith, we have been able 

to establish several precedents during the year in this re- 
gard, and have made several equitable and very advan- 
tageous settlements. 

‘he questions of liability, as between the manufacturers 
and the railrond companies, for infringements of patents 
herein referred to, are involved in great unceriainty. We 
believe that they can be equitably settled without resorting 
to litigation. It is, of course, far preferable that these ques- 
tions should, if possible, be determined without legal con- 
troversies. ‘To secure adjudications by the court of last re- 
sort, which would authoritatively settle the questions in- 
volved in the three comprehensive rules reprinted above, 
would require many cases and a long litigation. To deter- 
mine these questions without litigation requires concert of 
action by the railroad companies, 

It seems, therefore, both possible and proper that these 
questions be determined by and through this Association, 
in accordance with the above rules, until it shall be 
demonstrated that they are insufficient or inequitable. 
We are also coufident that nearly, if not quite, all the 
manufacturers and supply agents, acknowledging the fair- 
ness which hen characterlaed the administration of the af- 
fairs of the Association, will accept its determination of 
these questions under these rules; and we are sure that that 
will be the result, if the members of the Association will 
uniformly acquiesve in the recommendation which we re- 
peat, viz: that they shall buy their supplies of those who 
will protect therm in the use thereof, and will not, under any 
circumstances, purchase either from those who do not fur- 
nish this protection, or from those who we find bave not the 
right to furnish the articles offered. 

SETTLEMENTS. 

While the officers of the Association do not as a rule ue- 
gotiate in advance theright to use patented articles, but only 
assume to advise under how many and what patents license 
fees should be paid in each instance, still every claim based 
upon an alleged infringement, and where alleged damages 
have already accrued, should be immediately referred to the 
Association for an opinion as to whetber the claim should be 
settled or litigated. If the claim be refused, in a very large 
number of cases that is the last that is heard of it. But if 
litigation is commenced under a claim so refused the litiga 
tion should be immediately referred to and conducted by 
and at expense of the Association. If an examination shows 
that the claim should be adjusted, the officers of the Associa 

tion will report accordingly to the company interested and 
| upon its request will negotiate a settlement thereof. If such 
advice be given and the claim still be refused by the company 

against which it is made and litigation ensues, the Associa 
| tion will not defend the suit. 

Among the more important settlements which have been 
made by the officers of the Association, the following are 
worthy of special mention : 

Williams Head-light, Referring to the last annual re 
wort, page 10, we ascertained early in the year, by circular 
ov, that the liability of the members of this Association, 
under the patent granted April 20, 1862, to Irvin A. 

| Williams, No, 35,122, estimated upon the basis of the find 

ings in the litigation which had continued for TS years un 

| der this patent, was about $4,000,000, and further that a 

| considerable number of the manufacturers of the head 

lights, which had been in use in this Association during. the 

life of this patent, were either insolvent or head retired from 
| the business. A proposition was obtained from Mr. Wil 
| Jiams to release all his claims against the members of the 
| Kastern and the Western Railroad Associations for the sum 
lof 850,000, After repeated meetings with the manufac 
| turers of headlights and head-light burners named below, 
| the Secretary of this Association, having also authority to 
act in this matter for the Eastern Railroad Association, an 








arrangement was effected by which these man 
jufacturers should pay 7 er cent, or #37, 
500, of the settlement price, thereby acknowledging 


their equitable liability to the railroad companies in this re 
gard, and they to organize an association, one of the objects 
of which should be to avoid such difficulties of infringement 
in txe future: and the members of the two associations con 
cerned to pay 25 per cent., or $12,500. The latter amount 
| was divided between the two Associations, members of the 
Eastern Association paying *5,140, and members of th 
Association paying $7,360, the officers of the two Associa 
| tions agreeing to recommend to the me mbers thereot to give 
| preference in future purchases of head-lights and head-light 
| burners to the manufacturers who consummated this settl 
ment, and to the patentee whose concessions had mad 
possible: prices and quality of material being given reasova 


t 
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ble consideration. The settlement has been consummated, 
and there is on file a fu'l release covering the liability of 
about $4,000 000 mentioned above, for the beuefit of all the 
railroad companies, members of this Association at the date 
thereof, viz.: Nov. 10, 1380. We desire to repeat the 
recommendation to the members contemplated by the 
terms of the agreement just reterred to and contained in the 
circular letter of the Secretary issued under date of Nov 
17, 1880, and we therefore name the following manu/ac- 
turers as having joined iu this settlement, ard as entitled to 
reference in the purchase beveafter of head-lights and head- 
izht burners : 

Irwin A. Williams, Utica, N. Y. 

The Buffalo Steam Gauge & Lantern Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Post & Comp uy Cincinnati, Obio. 

The St. Lous Railway Supplies Manufacturing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

The Adams & Westlake Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 

M. M. Buck & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

The Kelley Lamp Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

i. L. Hall, Philadelphia, Pena. 

Injectors.—In an adjudication in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court for the Southern District of New York, between 
Messrs. Nathan & Dreyfus of New York, tue owners of 
Letters Patent No. 57,057, granted to James Gresham, 
August 7, 1866, and the Rue Manufacturing Company of 
Philadelphia, the manufacturers of the ** Little Giant” in- 
jector, of which a large number were in use in this Associa- 
tion, the Gresham patent was declared to be valid, and the 
* Little Giant” inj-ctor to be an infringement thereof. At 
our suggestion, and pursuant to the rules above laid down, 
a settlement of that case was consummated by the Rue 
Manufacturing Company, through whom, and at whose ex- 
pense, but without expeuse to the members of this Associa- 
tion, the latter received a full release for all liability incur- 
red prior to the date thereof on account of the use of * Lit- 
tle Giant” injectors, and a license to continue the use of 
any such injectors at that date on hand. But the mem- 
bers of the Association did not thereby acquire the right 
to pete » jujectors made in accordance with the 
Gresham patent from anybody but Messrs. Nathan & Drey- 
fus, the owners thereof, the Rue Manufacturing Company 
discontinuing the use of said improvements and substicuting 
therefor another lifting: attachment. 

Comtinuous Draw Bar,—Some years since, at the advice of 
our General Counsel, the parties owning the Griffith and 
Patterson patent No. 167,833, granted Aug. 81, 1875, and 
the parties owni g the Middleton patent No. 142,492, 
granted Sept, 2, 1899, settled the controversy between them 
by assigning their patents to the Continuous Draw Bar Uo, 
it was, however, then and subsequently claimed that the 
continuous draw bars purchased trom this company were 
infringements of the patent granted Dec. 8, 1867, No. 71,- 
580, to Edward L. Caum. Durins the year at our sugges- 
tion the Continuous Draw Bar Co, purchased the Caum 
patent, the assigament thereof containing a full release for 
all liability thereunder theretofore incurred by railroad com- 
panies, which, so tar as we are aware, settles all controver- 
sies pertaining to this device, 


Five Brick Arch.—Early in the year the testimony 
of Gordon H, Nott, E., was taken as to the 
early use of brick arches and water legs in 
locomotive fire boxes, The developments of the 


facts through his testimony induced the owners of the Grigg’s 
patent to accapt a comparatively nominal amount in settle- 
ment of the inet case pending under that patent. 

Brake Shoes,—Claims were made simultaneously against 
34 members of the Association for the infringement of let- 
ters pateaut upon brake shoes No. 40,156, granted to James 
Bing, Oct, 6, 1863 (expired Oct, 6, 1880); No. 58,207, granted 
James Bing, Sept. 25, 1566; No, 41,114, granted to Joseph 
Wood, Jan, 5, 1864, and No, 45,104, granted to Joseph 
Wood, Nov, 15, 1864, Tasse patents in the form in which 
they were issued were very narrow in their scope, and the 
qsstion of infringement was at‘ended in each case with con- 
silorable nicety and ditticulty; and the quoastion of the 
validity of these patents was attended with so great doubt 
that the claims made toereunder preseated proper subjects 
matter for general compromiss. It was claimed by the 
company which owns these patents that a license fee of $5 
per car had been established. A considerable number ot 
settlements have been made with railroad companies of the 
East upon a basis of $3 per car. An agreement bas 
been made between the National Car Brake 
Shoe Co, and this Association, by wkich in cases where 
infringement is admitted by the General Counsel of the 
Association the Executive Commjttee wiil advise an 
immediate settlement upon ths basis of $1 per car: and 
where the intvingement is denied agreed cases shall be 
prosecuted with as little delay and expense as possible, each 
party paying their own costs, and if the claimants are suc- 
cesstul then settlement therefor shall be mace at the said 
rate of $1 per car. Where infringement has been admitted 
settileme..ts have been made accordingly, but the larger part 
in number and amount of the claims made for infringement 
under these patents wes disputed by our General Counsel, 
and agreed cases concerning the same are now pending 

Relying upon the acquiescence of the members of the 
Association in the recominendations of its officers, a number 
of settlements have been made during the year with the 
owners of patents, which have been adjudged by the courts 
to be valid, in consideration of the issuance of a circular let- 
ter to allthe members admitting the validity of said patents, 
and advising the railroad companies not thereafter to use 
devices covered by such patents without license rights, or 
unle-s the same were purchased from the owners or 
licensees of such patents. Several sucn settlements 
have been consummated during the year under patents, 
which have been deretofore imadvertently intringed by 
the members of the Association to a very cousiderable 
extent. The releases wnicth have been obtained in these 
instances also contain a license to the members of the Asso- 
ciation to continue the use of any and all infringing devices 
in use or in stock at the date of the release, but do not 
authorize further purchases, without rights, of additional 
equipment which would infringe the patents. 


CONGRESSIONAL, 


No efforts have been made during the year to secure a re- 
vision of the patent laws by Congress, aithough our corres- 
pondence during the year has disclosed many additional im- 
stances of the absurdity and injastice of some of the present 
provisions of the patent law. Sixteen applications tor the 
extension of railroad patents by Congress have, during the 
year, been defeated, partially or wholly hy our efforts. 
Desiring to be just and to err, if at all, upon the side of lib- 
erality, we have in some instances declined to object to the 
extension of patents for meritorious inventious which, 
through no fault of the patentees or their assignees, have 
failed to bring them any reward for such inventions; but 
such applications have not been successful and no patent 
affvctin, the railway interests has been extended by Congress 
during the year, 

Application was made to Congress for the extension of the 
patent granted to Col. Ezra Miller, March 81, 1868, No. 
38,057—the first of the three patents under which the well- 
known Miler coupler, buffer and platform was introduced. 
An appearance was entered before the Committee on 
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Patents of the House of Representatives in opposition to the | IX. of the constitution. At a full meeting of your Execu- 


extension, but was mislaid, and inadvertently the case was 
taken up and the applivation was approved by the com- 
mittee by almost a unanimous vote without any opposition 
thereto being heard. Upon application, however, the case 
was opened and a rehearing had, which resulted in a decided 
vote against the extension. This patent includes a nuinber 
of variations in car couplers, but the only element in the 
patent which forms a part of the ‘‘ Miller Coupler, etc..” is a 
a hook bevelled on both sides. This patent expired March 
81, 1880, and Col. Miller’s other patents, covering the 
patented features of his platform and coupling arrange- 
ment, will expire respectively Jan. 31, 1882, and July 24, 
1883. 

‘there as no serious effort made in Cougress in favor ofa 
bill for the appointment of a commission by the government 
to determine what improvements should be adopted by 
transportation companies, aud upon what terms, etc., etc., 
and we think there is no danger that the absurd propositions 
of this bill will ever be enacted by Congress. 

The bill referred to in our last annual report providing 
that all patents at any time heretofore granted may be 
extended for the further term of eight years, etc., was with- 
out difficulty defeatea in the committee to which it was 
referred. 

LITIGATION. 

condition of a number of suits 
In the Tanner brake 
two of the suits have 


Under this head the is 
given, which we summariz2 
there is no change, except that 
dismi-sed at pliiatifi’s costs 

Ta the swage-block cases two suits have been settled; two 
others are before the United States Supreme Court on a 
question as to the measure of damages. 

In the Hodge brake suits there has been no chunge. The 
Stevens brake suit has been dismissed. The Williams head 
light suits hnve been settled as noted above, 
brick-arch suit against the Central Pacific has been finally 
settled. Other cases are noted by the report as follows : 

The Herrick Wrecking Car.—In the only suit under this 
patent, viz.: that vs. The Western & Atlantic Railway Com 
pany, the evidence 
ing. When heard, we confidently expect a decision in favor 
of the defendant. 

The Barker & Thomas Grain Door.—In the test suit un 
der thiy patent vs. The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
road Company, evidence has been taken for the defendant 
showing the use of edgewise moving grain doors, supported 
on a pivot at the lower corner, on the Ogdensburg & Lake 
Champlain Railroad before the date of said invention, which 
we believe effectually disposes of all claims under this pat 
ent. 

The Tracey Switch.—In the first suit under this patent, 
against the Coicago & Alton Railroad Company, evidence 
was taken showing the prior use of a switch substant ally 
the same as the ‘lracey, years prior to his alleged invention. 
Plaintilf’s attorney tyereupon admitted the invalidity of the 
patent, and that suit was dismissed, A second suit, however, 
against the same defendant, was afterwards brought by an- 
other attorney, and the question will have to be determined 
by the courts. We entertain no doubt that the evidence 
just referred to, unless successfully contradicted, is sufficient 
to defeat this patent. 

Kirby's Feed Water Heater.—A suit under this patent 
was commenced some years since against the Terre Haute & 
Indianapolis Railroad Company. Evidence has been taken 
on both sides, but nothing further has been done in the case 
during the past year. 

Gurdner & Ranson Coupling.—The suit under this patent 
now pending agaiust the Lake Shore & Mich'gan Southern 
Railway Company, at Cleveland, will probably he heard 
some time in January, The device in question is the coup- 
ling in general use for connecting the air pipes of the West 
inghouse brake, and is confidentiy claimed to be no infringe 
ment of the patent in question. 

Hayes’ Flue Joint.—The former suit under this patent 
against the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad Com 
pany was disposed of by the plainuff taking a non-suit on 
the ground of his failure to make out his title to recover for 
damages during the period covered by the alleged infringe- 
ment, Since then a second suit bas been commenced 
against the Chicago & Alton Railroad Company, but nothing 
has yet been done beyond filing the pleadings. 
of prior invention now in our possession is believed to be 
suffivient to defeat the patent. 

Brake Shoes.—Claims bave been made by the National 
Car Brake Shoe Co., during the past year, against some 
seventy of our companies for the alleged infringement of 
the Biug and Wood patents hereinabove referred to. The 
first of these patents, which is by far the most important, is 
for a brake shoe having the sole attach:d to the body of the 
shoe so loosely as to permit the sole to rock sideways upon 
the shoe so as to accommodate itself to 
wheel. All roads using that mode of construction have 
been advised to settle on the terms arranged, viz.; $1 per 
car or locomotive tender (most of them, if not all, huve 
already done so), [tis claimed, however, that’ brake shoes 


cusses 
been 


constructed in other respects according to this patent, but | 


without the rocking motion, are also intringements, and this 
is the view taken by the Circuit Court for the Northern Dis 
trict of Illinois in the test suit brought to determine this 
question against the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Rail 
way Company. 
the Supreme Court and the case submitted on printed briets 
in hopes of thereby obtaining a speedy determination, but 
the submission having been set aside by the Court and the 
case continued for oral argument, todecision can now be ex- 
pected for at least three years. If decided in favor of the 
defenda it, it will practically settle the question as to all 
roads using the same shoe; if decided in favor of the plain 
tiff, those roads can still settle at the rate of $1 per infring- 
ing car and locomotive tender, as detailed above. 


In another suit by the National Car Brake Shoe Co., under | 
the same patent, against the Detroit, Lansing & Northern | 


Railroad Company, it was held by Brown, J., that the shoe 
used by the defendant, in which the 
shos by two curved or hook-shaped iugs, was not an infringe- 
ment, and the bill was accordingly dismissed. 

Otber test suits under the same patent are now pending 
against the Chicago & Alton and the Great Western compa- 
nies for the purpose of settling other questions of intringe- 
ment, but in neither of these have any proceedings yet been 
had. 

Sleeping Car Patents.—In 1878. the case of the Pullman 
Palace Car Company, ef al., vs. the Barney & Smith Manu 
facturing Company, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Company und the Wagner Sleeping Car Company 
being the real defendants, was abandoned by the plaintiffs, 
since which‘time nothing bas been done in that case. A more 
recent case under the Pullman patents was commenced 
against the Baltimore & Ohio Railruad Company. A motion 
for a preliminary injunction has been fully argued in this 
latter case and an injunction bas been refused by the Court. 

Costs.—In June last the question was raised whether the 


defendant or the Association should pay the complainant's | 


costs taxed in a. suit determined against the detendant in 
the Supreme Court, which suit, however, was commenced 
prior to the amendment adopted Jan. 11, 1876, to Article 


The Grigg 
1 rrigys | 


is allin, and the case is ready for hear- | 


The evidence | 


the bevel of the | 


An appeal was taken from this decision to | 


le was attached to the | 


tive Committee, held May 6, it was unanimously resolved 
that this amendment was but explanatory and declaratory 
;of the rule as it had theretofore existed, and that as now 
| laid down in the said article all such costs should be paid by 
| the defendant company and not by the Association, and, too, 
without any reference to the date when the defense of such 
suit was assumed by the Association. 

In a case where the validity of a patent, under which 
claim was made, was admitted, but in which infringement 
was denied, in which case a large number of the members of 
this Association were directly interested, it being an agreed 
case to be determined solely on the question of infringe- 
ment, the question was incidentally raised whether, the 


| 


suit being commenced by virtue of an agreement 
with the officers of the Association as an agreed 
case, in the event cf the claimants being — suc- 


cessful, the Association or the defendant company should 
pay the costs. The question whether the individual member 
of the Association sued or the Association itself should pay 
the costs, assumes such different phases in different cases, 
that we are of opinion that a discretionary power should be 
given to the Executive Committee to pay any costs in any 
| case defended by the Association, out of its treasury, and, 
therefore, the following amendment to Article LX. of the 
Constitution 1s respectfully submitted, it being contemp- 
| lated that the article as it now stands shall constitute the 
rule, and that the power thus couferred upon the Executive 
| Committee shall be exercised only in exceptional cases. 
Amend Article LX. by adding at the end thereof the fol 
| 

| 

1 

| 

| 


| lowing: 

Provided, That in exceptional cases the Executive Com- 
mittee by a unanimous vote of the members present at any 
may pay any costs in any litigation involving the 
interests of members of the Association out of its treasury. 
The following list shows the cases pending Dec. 41, 1880: 
[Here follows a list of three cases pending in the United 
States Supreme Court, and 75 in Circuit Courts. Another 

| list gives 15 cases finally settled during the year.] 
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FINANCIAL 

The Treasurer’s report for 1880 is as follows : 
Balance from 1879 
Rent of old offices ie 
Received from sixteenth assessment, as ordered....... 

wi “ assessments of new members. 

Total eee 

Authorized disbursem nts 





31 (of which $500 is in incidental 


$7,705.02 


fund) saa ‘ aa 3 

The Treasurer’s accounts and vouchers for the fiscal 
| year ending Dec, 31, 1879, which were referred to this com- 
mnittee at the iast annual meeting, were examined and found 
to be true, full and correct. 

Application was made for membership in the Association 
during the year by a railroad company which had just com 
pl ted and was about to commence the operation of a part of 
its propcved roa’, which circumstance called attention to 
the fact that the Constitution and By-Laws of the Associa- 
tion made no provision for the assessment of such a com- 
pany. On account of the number of railroads which have 
been projected during the year, a number of such applica- 
tions may be made during the ensuing year, and we recom- 
mend the adoption of the following amendment to Article 
VI. of the Constitution : 

Amend Article VI. of the Constitution by adding at the 
end thereof the following : 

Provided, Tinat railroad companies, members of this Asso- 
ciation, whose lines at the time of joining have not been 
operated for one vear, shall be assessed upon the basis of 
one dollar per mile built until the operations of the company 
shall permit of an assessment as hereinabove provided. 

Respectfully submitted. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Cash balance, Dee 
| 
| 
| 





B. F. AYER, 

T. F. WirHrow, 
| B. C. Cook, 
J. M. WALKER, 
| A. L. OsBornN, 


Executive Committee. 


| The Proposed New Bridge Over the Douro. 
| The following description, with the accompanying illus 
| trations, we copy from Lugineering: 

We have already referred to the new bridge which it is in- 
tended should be erected over the Douro to join the city of 
Oporto with Villanova de Gaia, and the contract for the con- 
| struction of which was opened to public competition some 
time since. The work is not only of considerable magni- 
tude, but presents peculiar features in its general design and 
mode of erection. It is to be, necessarily, in one span, 
and will have to be, almost necessarily, erected without scaf 
| folding. The width of the river at the point of crossing is 
525 ft., so that when completed the arch, if anarched design 
be decided upon, will be the largest yet attempted, as the 
clear span will have to be at least 560 ft., or 35 ft. wider 

than the Maria Pia Bridge, erected some time since by 
| MM. Eiffel & Co.,ot Paris Moreover, the design has to 
provide for two roadways, one 39 ft. above the level of the 
water, and the other 197 ft. above, the widths bemg respect- 
ively 19 ft. Bin and 26ft.; the object of these two platforms 
isto connect the bigher parts of Oporto and Villanova, as 
wellas the river bank on the lower land. Ten different de 
signs were subjected to the Bridge Commission at Oporto on 
| the 12th of November last. Euch scheme was numbered, 
and presented to the Commission in the order of its number. 
We reproduce sketches showinz the general outline of the 
respective designs, with some general particulars of each, 
from Le Génie Civil. 

1. The first design submitted was that of the Société de 
Construction des Batignolles. The principal feature is a 
large arch 22 ft. 11‘ in. deep at the springing and 26 ft. 3 
| in. at the centre, where the upper member rises above the 
level of the horizontal girier carrying the upper roadway. 
| The top and bottom booms of the arch are connected by 
| single intersection lattice bars, one set of which are all ver 

tical, and the others inclined parallel to each other from the 
| springing to the centre. Toe towers adjacent to the arch 
| are of iron, resting on masonry piers from which the arch 
springs. The upper horizontal girders rest on columns sup 
ported by the arch, and the lower roadway is suspended at 
six points as indicated in the diagram. ‘The contract price 
for this design is £V5,902. 

2. The second design was presented by the Société Inter- 
nationale de Construction de Braine-le-Comte (MM. Rolin & 
‘o.). The chief feature is an enormous bowstring girder 131 
ft. deep, divided into six panels braced with single intersec 
tions, The lower roadway is carried on the bottom of this 
girder, and the upper by a borizontal girder supported by 
extensions of the vertical members of the panels of the how 
string. The design is inelegant, but the price is moderate, 
being £75,200. 

8. This design was submitted by the Creusét Company, 
and bears some resemblance to that just referred to, but is 
in all respects a more elegant structure. It alone, of all the 
ten projects, is constructed wholly of steel. The lower por 
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tion of the structure consists of open girders with curve? 
upper members; they are 39 ft. 4 in. deep at the end, and 65 
ft. 7 in. deep in the middle. The horizontal girder carrying 
the top roadway, is divided into spans of nearly 100 ft. by 
the vertical standards msing from the top of the lower 


girder, which is divided into the 12 panels filled with single | 


intersection bracing. Special provision is made for protect- 
ing the lower part of the structure against the action of the 
wind. Amount of estimate, £67,600. 

4. Messrs. Handyside & Co., of Derby, presented the 
fourth design, prepared by Mr. Am,Eade, of Westminster, 
and which presents some of the characteristics of the via- 
ducts designed by the same e..gineer for the Costa Rica Rail- 
way. The archis in two parts jointed in the centre, the 
form of the curve being slightly ogival. The extrados con- 
sists of a horizontal line nearly coinciding with that of the 
upper roadway, and two inclined lines meeting the former 
nearly midway between the piers and the centre: the sys- 


tem of bracing is indicated in the sketch, which also shows | 


the arrangement of the smaller spans of the upper portion, 
which are framed up with the piers, The two principal of 
these are wider at the base taan at the top; the others 
decrease in width towards the masonry pedestals. The 
lower roadway is suspended from the arch by a number of 
rods. Transversely the whole structure is widened towards 
the lower part to increase its stability. The estimated cost 
is £81,200. 

5. M. Lecoeq & Co., of Hals, Belgum, submitted a curious 
design which is indicated 1m the sketch ; it is a combination 


COMPETITION DESIGNS FOR THE NEW BRIDGE OVER THE RIVER DOURO, 


Soeeee 





| 39 ft. 4 in. and 26 ft. 8 in. respectively. The two girders happily, with the ordinary form of fish we can only obtain, 


forming it are caused to diverge towards the abutments 
| which carry the main piers of the bridge. The upper g rder, 
| parallel throughout, is tangential to the top of the arch, and 
| 1° supported by it only at three places as indicated. The 
lower yirders are suspended by four systems braced together 
transversely. These girders, which are parallel, are articu- 
lated one to the other in such a way as to receive the ad- 
vantages of a continuous girder without the difficulty aris- 
ing from the deflection of the arch and conseque: t distorticn 
of the lower structure. Price £82,000. 

10. Of this design, presented by MM. J. F. Cail & Co., it 
is only necessary to say that it is an exact copy of the exist- 
ing Maria Pia Bridge, with the addition of the lower sus- 
pended roadway, and that the estimate amounts to £61,212. 


Rail Specifications in Europe. 


{From a paper on Rail Specifications and Rail Inspection in 
Europe, by «', P. Sandberg. C. E., of London, read st the-Lake 
Superior Yeeting of the American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers, August, 1880. ] 





Sandberg’s Standard Sections of Iron Rails.—I have had 
principally to inspect the flange or flat-bottomed sec sions, 
which are used everywhere and sre almost universally 
adopted except in England. After ten years’ experience | 
was led to design my normal or standard sections from con- 
sidering the enormous waste of time and money caused by 
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| even with the best fish angle and strongest bolts, one-quarter 
| or one-third of the stiffness of the joint compared with that 
| of the middle of the solid rail. It therefore matters little if 
| we increase the stiffness of the solid rail by the increased 
| height, as it isalready stiff enough for any engine to run 
| upon, compared with the weakness of the joints ; and the 
result is generally seen in flattened rail-ends and sunken 
| joints where they are laid on supported or on- suspended 
| sleepers, 
| Sandberg’s Standard Sections of Steel Rails. —With the 
use of the new material—steel—rail sections can be rolled 
easier with thinner flanges ; moreover, they are not apt to 
_ laminate from imperfect welding, like the iron. Notwith- 
| standing the general adoption of the iron sections already in 
use, this new metal caused a demand for improved sections 
of steel rails, Although confusion might be caused by the 
| publication of a new set of standard sections, I yet found 
myself bound to design such sections I published them in 
| 1878, keeping them to what I had designed and executed in 
| large quantities for government and private railways. It- 
would undoubtedly have been best theoretically to adhere 
to the main dimensions of rails and to the same forms of fish 
plates, and only to reduce the sections ip flanges and web as 
| much as the facility in working the metal steel compared 
with iron would allow. Against this plan, however, 
is to be set the inconvenience, from a commer 
| cial point of view, of interfering with the adopted weight- 
' For instance, for 50 lbs. and 56 ibs. iron rails per yard, rail. 
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of cantilever, bowstring, and suspension, somewhat difficult 
to describe. Price £75.CvV0. 

6. This scheme presents in all respects a striking contrast 
to the preceding, and, of all the designs, is the simplest and 
most severe, It constitutes an immense paraliel girder 157 
feet deep, divided into four pane!s, each 131 feet wide ; 
the top aud bottom members of the structure, each ‘forming 
avery heavy girder, carry the upper and lower roadways, 
The pannels are filled with single intersection bracing, the 
outer pair of struts being of very large dimensions, and 
carrying the upper girder down to the abutments. This is, 
as may be supposed, the cheanest of all the designs sub- 
mitted, the price being only £48,720. 

7. This is Mr. Jahn Dixon’s project, and presents several 
novelties in design. The central arch is reduced by means 
of two huge inclined struts, resting on the abutments, and 
on each side the arch is extended in cantilevers to the 
principal piers, which are tubular, and of wrought iron, 
One feature of this design is the* proposal to erect the in- 
clined struts vertically, and then to lower them to their 
permanent position shown on the sketch. The assumed cost 
is £94,540. 

8. This and the two succeeding schemes are on similar 
lines—thos» suggested by the existing Maria Pia Bridze at 
Oporto. No. 8 is the design of MM Eiffel & Co., who built 
that bridge, and is a very elegant-looking structure. The 


arch is parallel throughout, and about 1% ft. deep. The) 


rirders forming this arch are spread laterally to afford 
greater stability. The upper roadway is carried by vertical 


columns resting on the arch and placed at intervals of about | 
50 ft., small erches being turned between them The lower | 
roadway is suspended by a number of rods at intervals cor- | 


responding to the uprichts carrying the upper roadway. 
Between the latter uprights, and about midway up the arch, 
is a system of horizontal structing, and all the columns are 
thoroughly braced together, the suspension rods, not being 
braced, however. The piersare of iron, resting on masonry 
bases. Estimated cost, £70 400. 

, This was designed by M. Seyrig for the Sociéte de Wille- 
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the existence of different sections of the same weight, all in- 
tended to answer the same purpose. In 18701 published a 
set of standard sections and circulated it in America and 
elsewhere, with the result of its being adopted largely in 
| America, and in England for exp»rtat on. In the appendix 
| to this paper Ihave the pleasure to give the {ull description 
| of these sections, which were principally made in iron but 
| are now made in steel. I also give the specification which I 
| used, and which seems to have given general satisfaction, 
inasmuch as none of these rails which have passed under my 
| inspection, so far as I know, have broken, although they 
have of course had a fair amount of wear and tear. The 
peculiarities are chiefly equal width of base and height of rail 
and a good fishing angle, so as to obtain, if not a strong, at 
| least a stiff joint, with ordinary fishing plates; the old pear- 
| shaped forms, although easier to roll, cannot be joined with 
| fish plates so that the bolts donot work loose. For this 
| reason the fishing angle was reduced to a mimiasum Ccompati- 
| ble with convenience of rolling, viz, 22 degrees. With 
'the minimum thickness of flange and web the rest of the 
weight is placed in the rail-head for wear. A wediuim 
section was obtained, which was just what makers could 
easily execute and what railway engineers required ; and 
these are, I think; the reasons for the general adoption of 
my sectionsin the market. The prevailing opinion amongst 
| European engineers of these sections is that they are too 
low and not stiff enough, and that there is an unnecessary 
amount of width in base. They have, no doubt, reasons for 
| this opinion, as their sections require more stiffaess than 
| stability. The weight of their engines is not distributed 
over somany wheels as in those of American railways ; their 
curves are not so sharp; their roads are better maintained 
wit good ballast, and therefore they can do with less width 
| of base, but they want higher web for the same weight of 
| metal. European rail sections are therefore higber, in pro- 
| portion to width of base, from ‘4 in. to 1 in. 





| way—one with long sleepers and cross sleepers of iron or 
| steel—in which case the height isdouble the width of base. 


liocck, end presents the general features shown in the; This is quite right, but for ordinary wooden cross-sleepers 


sketch. The arch is dceper at the ends than in the centre, 


uniformity of stiffness is what should be aimed at. Yet, un- \ 


Tam not now | 
| speaking of the rails constructed for an iron permanent | 


J. F. Cam axp Co., Paris. 


) makers bave their men’s wages for rolling arranved to this 
fixed weight ; further, railway engineers calculate the 
weight and cost of rails per mile to this weight; and I 
should have had little chance of getting the new sections 
adopted, even for the construction of new roads, if they had 
been reduced, for example to 47 lbs. per yard, insvead of 50, 
and to 53 instead of 56... Then for the construction of new 
roads engineers would say, ‘‘ Let us have the greatest height 
(stiffness), width of base (stability), and bulk of rail-head 
(wearing capacity) which your rolling can produce for the 
given weight that is established commercially amongst the 
makers and is ad pted by railway contractors.” This 
principle was consequently followed, and new sections for 
steel were nroduced of the same weight as the old, viz., 50and 
60 Ibs., with greater height than for the iron ones, and with 
30 degrees fishing angle for steel, 22 degrees having been 
found rather too difficult in working. In consequence of 
having two different Sandberg sections for the same weight 
some confusion has naturally arisen, and in order tojelear up 
the difficulty, and to explain matters fully, the designs of 
the two old 50 and 56 ibs. rails published in 1870, as well as 
those of corresponding weight published in 1878, bave been 
issucd in the form of a separate drawing with explanations 
attached. This drawing has been largely circulated in 
America and Europe. The rails of the 1878 design have 
been supplied with angle fishing piates, and, although more 
costly, these offer greater witdth of base and stiffness 
of rail-joint, and they are adopted where localities 
and circumstances render them applicable, Finaly, a series 
of light sections from 20 to 50 Ibs. yer yard, for secondary 
lines or railways of light traffic, were published some ten 
years ago, and have been adopted both in iron and in steel 
” Weight of Rai! and Strength of Joint —The weight of 
rail ought to be considered, together with the section and 
with the stiffness of rail, and from the railway engineer's 
point of view the rail-joint, as being the wenkest 
part, is really the point of prime importance When 
contractors, for instance, insert in their = specifi 
‘cation for building a road that the rail should weigh 
|}so many pounds per yard, they would naturally choose 


a lumpy section impessible to fish proper! ind 
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offering very little stiffness, so long as they could buy it 
cheaply. Therefore the stiffness of rail and rail-joint should 
be considered along with the weight, and I have my descrip- 
tion of the Sandberg sections, tabulated the weight of the 
rail with the stiffness of both rail and rail-joint, and have 
given the maximum safe load of each engine wheel. For 
example, the 50 lbs. rail would carry 11 tons on 8 ft. bear- 
ings without permanent set, the rail-joint would carry 7.3 
tons, and the maximum load of each wheel would be 514 
tons, and the maximum weight of the ordinary goods engine 
to suit this rail would be 2744 tons. I fully admit that this 
rule might not always be applicable, varying as it would 
with local and other circumstances, but it is a simple and 
practical means of making sure that the rail is not over- 
loaded, and more particularly the rail-joint, for | have often 
found that the latter is the case in ordinary practice. On 
the continent of Europe, for instance, a 66 Ibs. rail would 
generally carry 16 tons in tbe middle of the rail oa 3-ft. 
bearings, but taesuspended joints might not carry more than 
4 tons, and the engine on its driving wheel is often loaded to 
5 or 6 tons; thus it would actually make the joint sink and 
take a permanent set every time it passed: over it, 
and would result in breaking the fish plates and flattening 
the rail-ends, making-a bad permanent way. Professor 
Rankine’s rule is very much more wasteful of material than 
the sections which I have designed, and as it was devised a 
long while ago it is quite time that rolling-stock engineers 
should confer with permanent-way engineers in order to lay 
down « rule for constructing rail sections, not considerin 
weight so much as carrying capacity—a point which is, 
believe, very often neglected, or at least not considered in 
proportion to its importance. 

Lenath of Rails,—\t follows thet the longer the rail the 
more saving there is in fastenings, and the better the road ; 
but there is a limit beyond which it is not practicable to go, 
not so much from the point of manufacture, as rails are now 
rolled in two or three lengths, but for sake of the easier 
handling and transport, both by land and by sea. The long 
rails require separate wagons for overland transit ; this 
should be taken into consideration, and the normal length 
not fixed beyond the practical limit. Now American engi- 
neers have gone to the extreme, and have chosen 80 
ft. as their normal length ; in fact they are not stop 
ping there, and it is naturally required that the imported 
rails should be of the same length as those made at home, 
Not that English makers cannot roll them equally long as 
Americans, but the cost of transport across the Atlantic in- 
creases With the length of the rail, as the vessels must be 
large in order to accommodate the greater lengths. Besides 
this, the longer the rail is the more likely it is to get crooked, 
especially on board ship; and on the road itself the plate-lay- 
ers require some consideration, as they have quite enough to 
do to handle a rail of 30 ft. length, especially if it is of good 
weight, say of 56 lbs, and upwards. I would, for my part, 
not go beyond 80 ft.; and allow 10 per cent. of short lengths 
in even feet down to 20, and L would permita variation in 
length of ‘yin, above and below the regular measure, Con- 
sidering that the rail cut off hot at the rolling contracts about 
Sin, more or less, according to its temperature when cut, '¢ 
in. is not too much to allow, if we wish to avoid grinding it 
cold to the exact length, If the punch holes permit an open- 
ing of the joint of ‘4 in. there would be no reason whatever 
for not allowing '¢ in, in the normallength, even when rails 
were renewed on the track one by one, On the continent of 
Europe engineers are very strict with the length, and do not 
allow more than a millimeter or two of variation, so that 
rail makers have been obliged to make arrangements for 
erinding all rails, as they could not cut them near enough. 
This is becoming a great hindranee, especially where produc- 
tion is large and space limited; if we suppose an output of 
2,000 tonsa week, which means 10,000 valle to be ground, a 
dozen grinding machines must be at work. The required 
space and the cost of working will naturally increase the 
cost of rail production, say several shillings per ton, which, 
of course, the railway companies would have to 
pay, without deriving any corresponding advantage from 
au improved track; for the grinding really does the 
rail more harm than good in point of durability. Such 
nicety in length as a millimeter ‘s really not needed 
in practice, if the rail-joint be constructed so as to allow 
half an inch opening for expansion and contraction. * What 
is of greater importance is to establish standard measures, so 
that all the rails for the same road, even if made at different 
works, would be cut to the same standard length, and this 
could easily be done by the inspectors using the same steel 
rod or crown yard measure to correct: the fength to which 
the rails have to be eut before rolling commences. If this 
be neglected the 80 ft. length made in one place may vary \¢ 
in. and more from those made in another works, although 
makers may each have used their own standard measure. 

Drilling, Punching, and Notching.—The bolt holes in rail- 
ends should be drilled in steel and punched iu iron rails, The 
punching and notching of the steel rails was at first done in the 
same way as foriron rails, but as the material, when originally 
introduced, was rather hard, it caused breakage through the 
bolt holes of a good many rails; and I believe I am right in 
saying that nothing checked the introduction of steel rails 
so much as the failure of that material through treating it 
in the same rough mechanical way as that to which iron 
was submitted. Iron, asa metal made from puddled ma- 
terial, can stand a rough mechanical treatment which the 
ingot metal will not bear; and through neglecting to give 
attention to this peculiar feature of the new metal its intre- 
duction was greatly retarded, notwithstanding the excel- 
lent wearing results it gave as compared withiron. I found 
this of such great importance that 1 carried out a large 
number of comparative tests and experiments upon the loss 
in strength which iron and steel rails suffer in different 
countries through punching and notching. and I described 
the results ina pamphlet published in 1873. It was shown 
by this investigation that for punching there must be longer 
tish plates and a greater distance between the end holes and 
rails, leaving solid material of say about 2 in at least, which 
would mean longer centres and longer fish plates. To drill 
the bolt holes, of course, is the safest plan, particularly if 
the web is thick and the steel is hard. On the Continent 
engineers erg to drilling exclusively, and makers are pre- 
pared to drill both round and oval holes without extra 
charge. Formerly this was a great objection amoung the 
Enghsh railmakers, but Lam pleased to say that most of 
them are now willing to drill the holes, and the extra charge 
made is little or nothing. Nevertheless, if it is not specified, 
they prefer the punching. 

In America the longer fish-plates are preferred, and this 
may be correct; but my theory is that it is not the length of 
the fish which makes the stiffness of the joint, and it would 
be a waste of metal to extend it lengthways. If applied in 
the vertical direction stiffness is obtained in proportion to 
the square of the height. The form of the holes punched in 
the fish-plate must be guided by the neck of the bolt, which 
should have just so much play as not to sbift round when 
screwed up. Although I have adopted a square-necked bolt, 


and corresponding holes in the fish-plate, I must 
admit that the oval or elongated holes, with cor- 
responding neck in the bolt, lately introduced, are 


preferable, simply because they do not weaken the fish- 
plate so much as the square hole. Anyhow the standard 
bolt for each road should be kept so as to preserve a uniform 











om. and to avoid the necessity of two sets of bolts niall reat extent, choose his own method of manufacture, so 


sh plates for the same railway. 
punched hot and pressed. 

The notch in the iron rail was formerly made in the mid- 
dle of the rai], which was then thought desirable for pre- 
venting the rial from traveling. Aslongasiron rails only 
were used, the plan worked with perfect success, for iron 
stands the rough treatment of notching in flanges m the mid- 
dle of the rail without very great loss of strength, as is seen 
from the results of experiments above mentioned, Quite 
different, however, was the result when steel was treated in 


he fish plate should be 


a similar manner; it was then found that the notch placed | engineer to look after his intere 


in the middle took away almost the entire strength of the 


ong as he allows the inspector to see that the, rails made 
are, first of all, safe and sound, then correct in every exterior 
part, to insure their being easily laid, and giving a good and 
straight road likely to endure any reasonable amount of 
wear and tear that may .be required. As for guarantee, I 


| believe it to be useful where the railway is in constant com 


| munication with the maker, so as to allow of the rails being 
| watched from time to time, to see if they are fairly treated; 


but where the manufacturer is distant from the railway 
which consumes his article, I think it is best for the railway 
sts by good inspection, and 
to make sure that he has got what his specification demands 


rails, so that they sometimes broke even in handling or in | before the rail is paid for. 


falling from a truck, and if they reached the road whole 
there were not many which did not break at an early period 
after being laid. This, as we have seen, retarded the intro- 
duction of steel rails, and it proceeded not from any fault in 
the material, but from ignorance of its proper treatment. 
The notch in the middle was consequently abandoned and 


moved to the ends; this materially improved matters, and | 


nowhere now are any steel rails made notched in the middle.* 


There are two ways now adopted to prevent the road from | 


creeping. Engineers’ opinions differ very much as to the 
liability of a road to travel, for while some find that 
the rails, even in mountainous countries, as Norway, 


with gradients of one in a hundred, do not require any 
notching, others in a flat country, like Holland, 
have complained that the whole road was traveling in the 
direction of Rotterdam, and they weakened their 
rails by seven notches, one for every sleeper. However, we 
may admit that for single roads there is no actual danger of 
creeping, but for double roads it is necessary to prevent it, 
s0 that notching of both iron and steel rails must there 
be regarded as imperative. [| would suggest its be 
ing done in two ways, depending upon whether 
the road is laid with supported or with suspended rail 
joints; in the former case corner notches are quite suffi 
cient, and have no weakening effect, but in the latter angle 
fish plates must be used, these—and not the rails—to be 
notched or slotted with spike holes in the 2-joirt sleepers. 
Iron rails, however, might be notched both at the corners 
and at 1U in. on one side and 12 in. on the other side; they 
would then suit for either laying on supported or for sus- 
pended rail-joints. 
great difference of opinion exist among engineers. 
own part [ prefer the supported. The size of the notches in 
steel rails for a ‘4 in. spike may be taken as ® 
depth as ‘4 in., and the corner either left or right, as long as 
they always keep to the same, and at the reverse corner of 
both rail-ends; but the notch !4 in. long by 14 in. deep might 


Vor my 


be of slightly rounded corners, as the sharper it is the more | 


it weakens the rail. 

Marking.—The rail should be marked with the maker’s 
name and the year of manufacture, and also with the word 
steel to distinguish it from iron, 
rolled on the web of the rail in plain letters. The particulars 
are of great value and of comparatively no cost. Besides 
these, the inspector’s stamp on the end of each rail after 
approval is of great importance. | have my well-known 
mark, a crown, hammered into each rail-end, and also the 
initials of my assistant, who passes the rails, so as to be able 
to refer to each man’s work and to make observations of 
results subsequently. The railway company or employer in 
each case receives a copy of the inspector’s book, and I 
retain the original in my possession, along with all the 
documents relative to the execution and inspection of the 
order. 

Mode of Manufacture.—For iron rails there was a great 
inclination at one time to introduce stipulations in the speci- 
fications that would, under all circumstances, secure a good 
rail; but, although the stipulations increased in severity 
year by year, the quality of the iron rails gradually became 
worse, The result was that, where traffic was large and the 
endurance of rail of corresponding importance, steel was 
adopted, At least there was no certainty of obtaining an 
excellent quality of iron rails through merely specifying the 
most se vere terms for their manufacture. In former days 
iron rails were made of a superior quality, which was capa- 
ble of perfect welding, and naturally the results from the 
use of these were very satisfactory. But these rails cost 
twice as much as steel rails do now, and itis not to be ex- 
pected that makers should now ruin themselves in supplying 
an extra quality of iron for an ordinary-priced article. Yet 
it was singular to watch thestruggle between the producer and 
the consumer to secure it. There were cases where an extra 
price was actually paid for the superior quality of iron 
desired, but with no improved result. It was thought that 
the use of cinder pig, made from puddled cinder containing 
a large proportion of sulphur and phosphorus, could not 

roduce a good pig-iron; nor could it afterward give a pud- 

led. bar. which would weld together in the rail pile. Rail- 
way engineers thought they would overcome this by stipu- 
lating for the use of only mine iron and no cinder pig. 
Unfortunately, however, there is as much difference in mine 
iron as between cinder and good pig, and two large districts 
in England, namely, Northampton and Cleveland, yield ore 
which contains as much phosphorus as, and even more than, 
the cinder pig. The pig-iron consequently made from the 
pure mine, as it was called, produced equally bad iron, as 
unfit for welding in the rail pile as the other. The result 
was, that although an extra price was paid for mine iron 
rails they were no better than those obtained from the cinder 
pig. In fact, iron rails are not made nowadays of the same 
quality as they were thirty years ago, because there 1s no 


introduction of steel. 
the iron rails in wear, and as for comparative merits, since 
the price is now not much more than that of the iron, 
or say but 10 per cent. higher, there is no question that 
steel in all instances has the preference. J would rather 
have steel rails of 20 per cent. less weight than iron. I 
should then gain 10 per cent. in the outlay, and 
should surely get several times the amount of 
out of them, This, to my mind, shows a 
mistake on the part of Americans in still importing iron 
rails, which is done at present in consequence of the differ- 
ence in duty, this being almost double in the case of steel. 
Durivg the construction of railways in Sweden iron rails 
were chiefly used, with the result of say fifteen to twenty 
years’ life, but since steel became so cheap, and traffic in- 
creased, the renewals have all been mae in steel rails. The 
mode of manufacture of both the iron and steel rails, as 
adopted in my specification, | believe is the simplest and 
most practical one, and is perfectly safe in the hands of any 
experienced inspector. 

tcould. however, fill a whole book with Continental speci- 
fications, many of which would much amuse both engineers 
and railmakers. | would do so if I thought them of any 
use, but my principle has always been to let the maker, to a 


wear 


* Exceptions may, however, occur, and it so happened that in 
April last I was at the Hirde Works, in Germany, inspecting some 
steel rails for \merica which had a notch inthe middle. At the 
same time Mr. Alexander L. Holley was there studying the 
Thomas-Gilcbrist process, Rails were made by this process, and 
their strength compared by the falling test. ‘They were found as 
strong as those of Bessemer steel, but the weakening effect of the 
notch was equally evident in both metals. 


All these marks should be | 


The Lesson of Eight Years of the itoosac Tunnel. 


A railroad is never finished, unless it is a dead failure. If 
it is a success, its construction account is never closed. 
There is always some new development demanding expendi- 
ture upon the plant. Although it has been widely assumed 
that the seven-year contracts settled the status of the 





| Hoosac Tunnel for that period, we believe that this session 


of the Legislature and every succeeding session, while it re- 
mains in the present relations to the state, wiil 


| witness strenuous efforts to burst the limitations placed 
| by Governors Talbot and Long upon the expenditure on the 


| should not exceed the net income. 


As to which of these is preferable, a | 


( in. and the | 


Hoosac Tunnel road in requiring that such expenditures 
it will be urged that the 
state will find true economy in cutting loose from this 
restriction; it will be urged that a double track for the 
whole length and various facilities sre needed, and when 


once the door of the treasury is again opened, it is not 
likely to be soon closed. At the same time Manager 
Gardner, like every other intelligent man of affairs 


who has ever dealt with the Hoosac Tunnel, realizes the 
gross incompatibility or function between the state and the 
railroad. The boast of Louis XIV., ‘The state, it is 1,” is to 
Manager Gardner not a boast, but a lamentation. So it is 
to Goy. Long, so it has been to every governor who has had 
to run the state railroad. Every successive step confirms 
the wisdom of the policy which the Republican has advocated 
since the tunnel became a certainty —the consolidation of the 
tunnel line with the connecting roads east and west intoa great 
single-headed corporation, and the necessity to this end of 
the cessation of subsidy from the state. When the state 
stops spending money on the tunnel road, then the road will 


| readily take the corporation form, till then it never will. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





As leading up to this conclusion, let us review briefly the 
opinions of those who have in the past 10 years most ear 
nestly studied this question. 

In 1872, the near approach of the moment when the 
Hoosaec Mountain should be pierced, led Gov. Washburn, of 
Greenfield, always a friend of the enterprise, to say in bis 
message to the Legislature of this state : 

“That the state itself can manage a railroad more 
economica!ly or so as to serve the public better than private 
corporations, is contrary to all our experience.” 

He intimated that in his opinion the tunnel road ought to 
be leased or sold or in some way consolidated, so as to give 
it corporate control without relinquishing entirely the au- 
thority of the state. After having been in office a year, and 
the tunnel had heen opened, be expressed himself still more 
vigorously in hisannual message in 1873: 


lam decided in the conviction that thetunnel route 
should be consolidated at the earliest practicable day. In 
providing for this consolidation, as in chartering any new 


line, the commonwealth does not abdicate its supreme au 
thority in the premises. The corporation will be but the ser- 
vant, intrusted with certain powers to be used for the pub 
lic good.” ; 

He advised the state to compel the roads to consolidated, i? 
they would not consolidate without. The influence of the 
connecting railzoads, however, which wanted the state to 
continue spending money, frustrated this policy, and in 
1874 Gov. Washburn reluctantly *‘ accepted the situation,” 
he said in his 


as message, 6s a defeat of 
the corporation policy, but recommended a 
board of trustees to hold and manage for one 


year and investigate the whole question. This body, in 
cluding C. F. Adams, Jr., President Chadbourne and Gov 
Washburn (Mr. Adams having been at one time the advo 
cate of the policy of regulating trunk lines by the state 
ownership of one), unanimously recommended and urged 
the consolidation of all the connecting roads with the state 
road into a corporation. They said: 

**We holdit almost puerile to hope that the tunnel route 
can be developed in any such way as to justify its construc- 


tion except through the agency of an energetic, con- 
centrated and wealthy management. In organizing 


such a management, it may be desirable to secure 
every guaranty of the use of the tunnel by weaker con- 
necting roads; but it is none the less true that the business 
of the main through line can only be developed—as the peo- 
ple of the state have a right to expect it to be developed— 
through a mauagement as vigorous as those with which it is 
forced either to contract or to contend.” 

Gov. Gaston very heartily concurred with this view in 
1875. 

Gov. Rice in 1876 quoted the language of the corporators 
as above and urged the adoption of their view. From this 
position he never receded. In 1878, after two years’ experi- 
ence of the working of the tunnel line, Gov. Rice advised 


; : i | the Legislature: 
demand for the superior quality of iron rails since the | 
The latter will outlast by many times | 


‘*f cannot but repeat my previously expressed conviction 
of the expediency of separating the treasury of this railroad 
from the treasury of the commonwealth and of relieving the 
executive department of the government of its supervision 
by placing the road under corporate management familiar 
with railroad business and competent to insure proper con- 
nections by negotiations when opportunity Shall offer.” 

In 1879, Gov. Talbot, quoting and indorsing Gov. Rice’s 


| views, added : 


reat | 


“Tn my opinion the commonwealth will never reap any- 
thing approaching an adequate return for its enormous in 
vestment, until this road, totally divorced from the public 
treasury, takes its place with all the weight and influence 


| belonging to its capital and position in a_ strong, 
| wealthy, energetic through line consolidated if need 
be to the Mississippi or the Sierra Nevada. 


Only then will the tunnel be able to justify its exis- 
tence, and secure its share of the profit to be earned by rail- 
roads under the necessity now common to all—namely, the 
necessity of doing the largest amount of business possible, 
with the most approved outfit and at the lowest possible 
rates.” 

Now in 1881,under a ne // manager of conceded ability, and 
with contracts well settled for a period of years, the ex- 
pressed need of the property but re-echoes the opinion of all 
those who bad previously studied its workings. Mr. Gardner 
has well illustrated to the committee of the Legislature, as 


| we show elsewhere, the many things which the state rail- 


| road eould do as a corporation which it cannot do now. 


He 
has covered the ground in that respect so far probably as it 
appears to him in the stand-point of a state official, but he is 
xuilty of one serious omission in his catalogue of deficiencies. 
‘here is one very remarkable function which a corporation 
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can exercise in behalf of a business enterprise which the 
state cannot exercise—a corporation can get capital volun. 
tarily tendered to develop its enterprise; the state 
cannot, The Hoosac Tunnel corporation, if it were 
a corporation, with the business it is now doing, would 
have no difficulty in raising the funds to double-track 44 
miles of road. The New York & New England road 
sells 6 per cent. bonds at par. Why should the state go 
on in the vain effort to ‘‘ complete” a railroad which will 
never be completed, and which, the more successful it is, 
will require the more outlay ? 

The answer will be made to this reasoning that the Boston 
& Albany influence is in favor of this disposition of the 
property. There is ground for the imputation, but if the 
interests of the Boston & Albany Railroad were consulted, 
it is more probable that state-ownership and state-manage- 
ment of its rival would be just the policy which it would 
prefer. 

Although the seven-year contracts have been made with 
some roads and are to be made with others, Manager Gard- 
ner does not hesitate to urge a change to corporation manage- 
ment before they expire. They would not be annulled by 
change. At this point a stand should be made. No appro- 
priation should be authorized outside the net income of the 
property, or else the state should consolidate the Fitchburg 
the state road and the Troy & Boston into one corporation, in 
which the state should be represented by its own investment 
and its own directors. The stocks of the dividend-paying 
roads might be givena preferred basisover the state stock 
foratime. The great consolidated through line to the 
Hudson at least, if not to the Sierra, is the necessity of the 
state, the railroad andof the whole situation.—Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican. 


Division of Duties between a General Passenger 
Agent and a General Ticket Agent. 


The following circular, dated at St. Louis, Jan. 1, 1881, 
and directed to the officers and employés of the Wabash, St. 
Louis & Pacific Railway Company and the officers and 
agents of other railway and transportation lines, will be 
found of general interest: 

GENTLEMEN : For the purpose of increasing the efficiency 
of the general passenger and general ticket departments of 
this company, the duties of the heads of those departments 
are hereby defined as follows: 

DUTIES OF THE GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT. 

ist. The General Passenger Agent employs and has entire 
charge of all traveling passenger agents, arranges their fields 
and duties, oversees their expenditures, and certifies to their 
salary and expense vouchers. Ip all cases these men report 
to and are absolutely under the orders of the General Pas- 
senger Agent. Should they need passenger rates other than 
those given in the printed tariffs, they are furnished through 
the General Passenger Agent. 

2d. Has charge of all local passenger solicitors, city pas- 
senger agents and similar passenger solicitors, in all matters 
saving questions relating to passenger rates. 

3d. Has charge, as far as relates to passenger business, of 
general agents and other located agents off the line; but in 
no case does he quote rates other than those of the printed 
tariff, unless first authorized by the General Ticket Agent. 

ith. Has espesial charge of atl matters connected with 
the ticket offices or procurement of business (except so far as 
relates to rates and tickets) at the following stations, viz.: 
Detroit, Toledo, Chicago, (+t. Louis, Peoria, Burlington, 
Keokuk, Quincy, Hannibal, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Coun- 
cil Bluffs and Omahe. 

Sth. The placing of tickets in the hands of agents off the 
line of the road, or outside of the regular ticket offices of 
this company at the termin’, will be determined by the 
General Passenger Agent, but the rates at which such tickets 
are to be sold will be fixed by the General Ticket Agent. 

6th. Arranges with foreign reads all matters relating to 
the exchange of tratlic, co nmissions on emigrant business, 
the arrangements of through cars, and all matters, save of 
rates and the issuance of tickets 

7th. Has charge of and pays all commissions to ticket 
sellers, and arranges with foreign ticket-sellers all matters 
relating to passenger business,except the question of rates 
and tickets 

Sth. Looks after coupon-licket agents and sees that in their 
ticket sales they treat connections fairly. 

ch. Sees that this line is properly represented at coupon 
ollices of connecting roads, 

10th. Advises the General Ticket Agent as to all cuts of 
passenger rates made by competitors, and as to the propriety 
of meeting such cuts, but does not assume at any time to 
order such cuts to be made unless authorized by the General 
Ticket Agent, 

ith. Has charge of and arranges for and distributes all 
advertising forms, local as well as fereign. This includes 
maps, bulletin boards, time tables in railroad guides, news- 
paper advertising, and anything else relating to advertising 
the passenger business of the road. 

12th. Issues all editorial passes, trip or annual, on account 
of advertising. 

13th. Has charge of the General Baggage Agent, the bag- 
gage departmeut being merely a bureau of the General Pas- 
senger Department. Z 

14th. Has charge of all omnibus and carriage transfer 
matters, and arranges rates to be charged for transfer of 
passengers and their baggage. 

15th. The General Passenger Agent will look after the eat- 
ing houses, sleeping, purlor, and chair-car service of this 
comnpany. 

16th. The matter of representation for foreign roads at 
our coupon stations and the adjustment of all pools shall be 
decided jointly by the General Passenger and General Ticket 
Agent. 

17th. When contracts are made for the transportation of 
military Or theatrical companies, the General Passenger 
Agent will arrange for such accommodations as may be re- 
quired, 

DUTIES OF THE GENERAL TICKET AGENT. 

ist. TheGeneral Ticket Agent will prepare, print, sign and 
distribute all tickets or orders for tickets, and, as a rule, will 
arrange with foreign general ticket agents for needed repre- 
sentation over this road, but when the General Passenger 
\gent or any of bis force find that any foreign road has not 
the proper representation on sale at its coupon offices, he or 
they will at once apply to the General Ticket Agent of the 
foreign road to prepare and place on sale the needed tickets. 

2d. He will arrange, make and quote all passenger rates, 
local, special, military, theatrical, colonist, commutation, 
excursion and all others, and will be held responsible for all 
rates made. 

3d. He will prepare, print and issue all passenger tariffs. 

ith. He will provide all ticket offices of this company with 
stamps, dies, ticket cases, and similar appliances needed for 
the proper preservation and sale of all tickets. 

5th. He will instruct all ticket agents as to the sale of 
tickets, whether at regular or other than regular tariff 
rates, 

6th. He will furnish conductors with transfer tickets, 
stop-over and other checks, and instruct them as to their 
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duties so far as they relate to rates, tickets and kindred 
matters. . : 
7th. He will adjust with general ticket agents of foreign 
roads this road’s proportions of through rates. 
8th. He will, asa rule, suggest to general ticket agents 
of foreign roads the forms of tickets they should prepare and 
place on sale in their ticket offices, so as to secure to this 
road an adequate representation. 
9th. He will prepare and issue all ministerial permits. 
10th. He will arrange for the charter of czrs for all excur- 
sions and arrange tariffs for the same. 
11th. He will arrange for and have charge of all theatri- 
cal business, and in looking after this class of business the 
General Ticket Agent will arrange with the General Passen- 
ger Agent for soliciting such business when it is necessary. 
12th. When contracts are made forethe transportation 
of military or theatrical companies, the General Passenger 
Agent will arrange for such accommodations as may be re- 
uired. 
be 13th. The General Ticket Agent will advise general ticket 
acents of foreign roads when to put on sale or take off sale 
through tickets over this road. 
14th. The matter of representation for foreign roads, at 
our coupon stations, and the adjustment of all pools, shall be 
decidedly jointly by the General Passenger Agent and the 
General Ticket Agent. 
H. C. TOWNSEND, Gro. H. DANIELS, 
General Passenger Agent. General Ticket Agent. 
Approved, Jno, C, GauLt, General Manager. 





English Opinion on New York, Lake Erie & 
Western Preferred Stock. 





The following circular was issued from the office of the 
New York, Lake Erie & Western in London, dated Dec. 28, 
and signed by E. W. Watkin, T. W. Powell and John 
Westlake, Voting Trustees : 

Referring to the annual report of the New York, Lake 
Erie & Western Railroad Company for the year ending 
Sept. 30, 1880, now being circulated, the undersigned regret 
that they are unable to concur in the reasons given in it for 
the non-payment of the preference dividend, and in con- 
sequence of the numerous complaints addressed to them, 
they have taken the opinion of Mr, Benjamin, Q.C., on the 
subject, a copy of which is set out at the foot of this cir- 
cular. 

The course the undersigned have suggested to the Presi- 
dent, in which he concurs, is that the opmion of the court in 
New York should be taken on the subject in a friendly suit, 
which cught not take much time, or involve any great 
excise, as all the facts appear in the report, and they trust 
that that course will be acceptable to the preference share- 
holders. 

Although it does not come strictly within their duties as 
voting trustees, the undersigned are willing, if, desired, to 
take charge of the proceedings on behalf of the preference 
shareholders. 

If you concur in that course, be good enough to sign and 
return the inclosed as soon as possible, when the necessary 
instructions will be sent out to a competent legal firm in 
New York. , 

** Opinion.—We assume for the purpose of this opinion 
that the synopsis of the annual report of the company set 
out in the case is correct, and that the directors have, in 
fact, as appears from that synopsis, declared that there has 
been a profit made on the transactions of the last year. The 
only question, therefore, is whether the preference share- 
holders are entitled to have the profit, or a sufficient part of 
it, applied in ort,.wards paying them a dividend of 6 per 
cent. 

“The contract with the preference shareholders is con- 
tained in Clause 18 of the plan and agreement for foreclosure 
of the Erie Kailway Company, which forms part of the con- 
stitution of the present company. The preference stock is 
there described as entitling the holders to non-cumuletive 
dividends at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, in preference 
to the payment of any dividend on the common stock, but 
dependent on the profits of each particular year as declared 
by the board of directors. 

‘*We think upon the coustruction of the words, and also 
upon the authority of the decision of the Master of the Rolls, 
in the case of Deny rs, The London Tramway Company, re- 
cently decided, that the right given by those words to the 
preference shareholders is not a mere preferential right on 
distribution, but an absolute right to have sufficient part of 
the declared profits applied in payment of their dividend, 
and that any application of the profits, except subject to 
that right, is wholiy u/tra vires of the directors or of the 
company. The rules of construction of a contract are the 
same 10 America as in England, and in our opinion the 
Courts of New York would come to the same decision upon 
the point as that given by the Master of the Rolls. 

‘“We have examined the case to which we have been 
referred of Sv. John vs. The Erie Railway Company, reported 
in 22d Wallace, p. 136, and find that in that case the Su- 
preme Court of the United States dismissed the claim of the 
preference shareholders distinctly on the ground that ‘ there 
were no net earnings earned in the year that could be prop- 
erly applied in payment of preferred dividends.’ 

“The present case is exactly the reverse, and we can 
entertain no doubt that the decision also would be the reverse 
of that reported in 22d Wallace. 

‘* (Signed) 

** Temple, Dec. 18, 1880, 

** (Signed) A. 

‘* Lincoln’s-inn, Dee. 18, 1880.” 


J, P. BENJAMIN. 


R. Kirpy, 


N. Winslow. 


Ephraim N. Winslow, Chief Engineer of the Old Colony 
Railroad Company, died at the United States Hotel, Boston, 
Dec, 15, 1880, at the age of 56 years, He wus a native of 
Freetown, Mass., where he was born May 23, 1524, and a 
lineal descendant of Kenelu Winslow, who came to Plymouth 
in 1629. 

Mr. Winslow received his rudimentary education in the 
common schools of his native town, and early manifested 


The Late Ephraim 


constant attention, feeling and sustaining the entire respon- 
sibility. He was soon appointed Superintendent of the Cape 
Cod Railroad, on the retirement of Mr. Bourne, and not lon 
after he was elected Treasurer and one of the Directors 0 
the company. in which positions he continued until its union 
with the Old Colony Railroad. He became the actual mam 
ager of the Cape Cod road in its departments of engineering, 
construction, operation and finance, and in each and all was 
trusted with entire confidence by his directors, 

When the line from South Braintree ria Taunton to Som- 
erset Junction was constructed, Mr. Winslow was employed 
as Engineer. Theroad was then called the Dighton & Sum- 
erset Railroad, though it was well known that the old Colony 
Railroad was concerned in it, and that it was intended as 
part of a better line, for New York business, between Boston 
and Fall River. The work on this piece of d was most 
thoroughly and skillfully done, reflecting credft on the engi- 
neer. 

When the Cape Cod road was absorbed fnto the Old 
Colony, in 1872, Mr. Winslow was appointed Chief Engineer 
aud elected a director of the latter company, which positions 
he continued to fill until his death. 

He had charge as engineer of the construction of the 
Wood’s Holl Branch of the Old Colony, and the extension 
of its line to Provincetown on Cape Cod, and he designed 
and superintended the construction of the bridge across 
Taunton Great River at Fall River. In building this bridge 
it became necessary to adopt methods not before in use in 
New England. The foundations were put in by the pneu 
matic process, which had before been used in the West, espe 
cially in the Missouri River, where secure foundations coulg 
not otherwise be reached; and it became necessary for Mr. 
Winslow to make himse.f familiar with the process, and to 
procure the needful men and machinery to carry forward 
the work. He also had the supervision on much work on 
wharves at the terminal points of the Old Colony road, in 
addition to repairs and adjustments on its extensive lines of 
475 miles. In all these various professional pursuits he fully 
met the requirements of his duty. He was characterten ically 
methodical, cautious, judicious and conscientious. He was 
quiet, simple and unobtrusive in his manners, firm in his 
opinions and convictions and sincere in his friendships. 

It will be seen that his whole life was spent in the railroad 
service of the Old Colony section of Massachusetts, and upon 
what is now a part of the Old Colony Railroad. Through 
the whole time he was devoted to his duties, taking no 
vacations, except now find then, such as were in the line of 
railroad service. The people among whom his days were 
spent, and especially his co-directors, always held him in the 
highest respect, and feel a sense of great loss in his death. 

Mr. Winslow was for many years a director of the bank 
in Yarmouth, Mass., where he kept bis Cape Cod Railroad 
account; he was also President of the Nantucket & Cape 
Cod Steamboat Company, which is part of the Old Colony 
system; and was a director in some other railroad lines, 
which are held in the Old Colony interest. 

He was buried at Wareham, Mass., his obsequies being 
attended by a large number of railroad men and personal 
friends.—Transactions Boston Society of Civil Engineers. 


Railroad Manufactures in South Chicago, 





The Chicago Tribune of Jan. 9 says: 

** There is no longer any doubt that the section now known 
in a general way as South Chicago, will at some day not 
very far distant be one of the largest manufacturing dis 
trictsin the world. The location of the vast car-works to 
be managed by the Pullman Car Company, and the con 
struction of the town of Pullman, now springing up like 
magic on the west shore of Calumet Lake, have assured this 
future to South Chicago, which in a general way is meant to 
include the southern portion ot Hyde Park township. The 
city now in progress of construc'ion under the auspices of 
the Pullman Company will probably be the most complete 
manufacturing settlement on this continent. It will be pro 
vided with vast shops, model houses, gas, water, pleasure 
grounds, and all the accessories of comfortable mx inom ex 
istence, and will have a population of 10,000 people within 
a year. It will havea railroad of its own connecting with 
the belt railroad, and so with all the other railroads that 
centre in Chicago. A canal is to be constructed across Lake 
Calumet, connecting with the Calumet River, and thus 
bringing navigation up to Pullman. In addition to the car 
works now building, vast locomotive-works will be erected 
under the partial auspices of the same company, and will le 
located in the same neighborhood. These will attract other 
manufacturing interests, Indeed, applications for land to 
be used in that way have already been made, and the new 
improvements, in addition to the large works already in op 
eration, such as the Potter Rolling-Mills and the Brown Lron 
Works, and the great nail factory, will moke this section 
within a few years the busiest and most enterprising of all 
American manufacturing centres. The future growth of 
this portion of Chicago, as it may properly be rezarded, is 
assured beyond all peradventure except universal panic, 
plague or famine.” 





Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia, 

At the regular meeting in Philadelphia, Jan. 15, Mr. 
Charles A. Ashburner, Chairman of the Committee on In 
formation, presented a paper on the progress and methods 
of the Pennsylvania State Geological Survey. Forty-eight 
counties have been entirely completed, 18 counties partially 
surveyed and sé¢ven counties remain to be surveyed. The 
Board of Commissioners estimate that it will require three 
years to complete the survey of the entire state. ¢ also 
read notes on mine topography, in which a new method was 
proposed for determining the area of the available cecal in 
the anthracite region, and cited an instance in which the 
hypothesis of the method had been sustained by after deve!- 
opments. He also exhibited a complete set of specimens of 


the crude and refined petroleums from Baku, Galicia 
and other European fields, recently received through 
Hon. Lewis Emery. He also presented a paper 
by Colonel James Worrall, member of the ciub, 
upon the routes and methods which have been 
proposed for crossing the Isthmus. The Pan 


ama, Nicaragua and Tehuantepec Canal routes, and the 





taste and ability in mathematical pursuits. He commenced 
his study of civil engineering with Simeon Borden, Esq., of | 
Fall River, who was, at that time, eminent in his profession, | 
especially in the department of railroad construction. He | 
was employed as an assistant on the line from Fall River, | 
ria Middleboro to South Braintree, now a portion of the Old 
Colony Railroad, where he did valuable work and. fuliy jus- 
tified the expectations of his instructor, 
When the Cape Cod Branch Railroad was constructed from | 
Middleboro to Sandwich, Mr. Borden was engineer in charze, | 
but the practical work was largely intrusted to Mr. Winslow. | 
He then had responsible employment under sagacious advice, | 
and grew rapidly in professional knowledge and experience. 
When the Cape Cod Railroad was extended from Sand- 
wich to Hyannis, the engineering was _intrusted, jointly, to 
Mr. Winslow and tie late Sylvanus Bourne, of Wareham, 
who was then Superintendent of that railroad. Mr, Bourne 
had other duties, and Mr, Winslow gave to this business his 





ship railroad of Captain Eads, were treated, forming a 
paper too comprehensive to be fairly treated in a short. ab- 
stract, Mr. T. M, Cleemann read a paper on the strength cf 
wrought-iron columns, showing that the accepted formula 
of Rankine and Gordon gives imperfect results, and urging 
the necessity of further experiments on various shapes in o1 
der to complete it and render it more exact. Professor L 
M. Haupt read a paper on intercommunications in cities 
showing the great value of increased facilities of travel 
and applied them specially to Philadelphia. The number of 
persons using the horse cars during the last year was about 


|} one hundred millions, and the value of a saving of one mile 


in distance and its equivalent in time and power was com 
puted upon this basis with some surprising results. The pa 
per was limited to a consideration of the street system on! 


the railroad system being reserved for the future. The paper 
contained some valuable suggestions as to important 
posed improvements 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 





Addresses.—Businiss letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to Tak RAILROAD GazettE. Communica- 
tions Jor the attention of the Editors should he addressed 
Eprror RAILROAD GAZETTE, 

Advertisements,—We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
UMNS We give in our editorial columns ouR OWN opin- 
ions, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and im ant to 
our readers. Those who wish to reeommend ir inven- 
tions, machinery, eneapties, Jinancial schemes, etc., to our 
readers can do so fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is useless to ask usto recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 





Contributions,—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events which take place 
under their observation, such as changes in railr offi- 
cors, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
important improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
ayement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
suggestions as to its improvement, Discussions of subjects 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired, Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, “ad es- 
pecially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
be published 


INVESTIGATION OF BOILER EXPLOSION. 
The report of the Massachusetts Railroad Commis- 
sion on the locomotive boiler explosion that occurred 
on the Fall River Railroad last November, which was 
published in the Railroad Gazette last week, is, we 
believe, the first official report of this kind that has 
ever been made by a board of railroad commissioners, 
or other similar body, in this country. Those who are 
familiar with the reports of asimilar character which 
are made by the British Board of Trade will, no doubt, 
join us in the hope that this first American report of 
this kind may not be the last. While the work of the 
Massachusetts Commission is not all that could be 
desired and seems to be defective in some important 
particulars, yet it isa very good beginning. Its chief 
defect consists in the fact that it does not make the 
cause of the explosion nor the construction of the 
boiler plain to the reader. The initial rupture of the 
boiler, one of the United States local inspectors 
of vessels _ tells us, ‘was on 
the left-hand side of the wagon-top, just above the 
horizontal diameter of the boiler, where there was a 
crack extending the whole length of the wagon-top 
and 4'¢ ft. long.” Nothing is said, though, to indi- 
cate whether this crack occurred along the edge of a 
seam, as such cracks usually do, or not ; or whether 
the grain of the fractured plate ran parallel to or at 
right angles to the crack, We are not informed 
either whether the fracture was above or below the 
top row of stay-bolts. These points, if elucidated, 
would all be instructive to those who cesign, con- 
struct and have the care of boilers. The lesson, too 


steam 





would be the more impressive, because it “is em- 
phasized by a loss of life.” 

The inspector says further: 

‘The steam acting upon this large plate (forming the 
wagon-top), which was suddenly detached for 4'% ft., 
threw it upward and tore it mostly through the line of rivet- 
holes at each end, running over and down the flat side op- 
posite, pulling through 51 screw-stays, and then tearing it- 
self clear from the boiler. This piece, which formed the en- 
tire crown of the shell! of the boiler, including 1 dome 24 in, 
diameter, measures about 41; x 8 ft.” 

Nothing is said here, it will be observed, about roof 
or sling stays, connecting the crown-bars with the 
shell of the wagon-top. Were there such stays or not, 
and if there were, how were they arranged ? 

From the report it is also impossible to tell whether 
the shell of the boiler at the base of the dome was 
strengthened with a reinforcing ring or not. All or 
any of these facts may have an important bearing on 
the cause of the explosion. 

The beginning of the rupture was due to a crack in 
a plate in al:nost exactly the same position as the one 
which caused the explosion at Hoboken, on the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, Oct. 28, 1879, 
which was described and illustrated in the Railroad 
Gazette of Jan. 23, of last year, In another number, 
Feb. 6 following, attention was called to the fact that the 
Iccomotive ‘‘Saco” on the Portland & Ogdensburg 
Railroad exploded in 1874 from the same cause, The 
explosions of the tug-boat ‘‘ Popham” at Bath, Maine, 
andof the steamer ‘‘ Adelphi” at South Norwalk, 
Conn., in 1878, when 15 people were killed and many 
injured, were of the sume character. The question, 
then, of the cause of cracks of this kind occuring in 
the locality they do is of much importance. Various 
explanations have been given, but none are entirely 
satisfactory. In fact, there are certain phenomena 
which occur in this locality in locomotive boilers 
which indicate some very great strain or disturbance 
which is not perfectly understood. It is well known 
that the great majority of the stay-bolts that break 
are in the top rows or the sides of the fire-box, and 
generally towards the front end. What is ulso singu- 
lar is, that almost universally they break next to the 
outside plate, and the fracture nearly, always begins in 
the top edge of the bolt. 

In view of all these facts, if the Railroad Commis- 
sioners could have given a drawing of the exploded 
boiler, showing the lines of fracture, the position of 
the seams and braces, and in part a complete represen- 
tation of it, they would have supplied those who are 
investigating cuch subjects with the information re- 
quired to form an intelligent opinion, and by which 
their theories could be tested.. Such drawings accom- 
pany many of the reports of the British Board of 
Trade and are of very great value in explaining the 
causes of locomotive boiler explosions. 

It would be unwise to expect. that a body like a 
Railroad Commission could explain all the perplexing 
circumstances and events which occur in railroad 
accidents, but it would hardly be demanding too much 
to ask them to lay before the public a full statement 
of the circumstances attending such events as the ex- 
plosion of boilers. 

In their report the Massachusetts Board recommend 
legislative action upon the subject of locomotive boiler 
inspection. Even so distinguished a body as this com- 
mission, it seems, is not free from the feeling that the 
ills of life can generally be cured by legislation. It 
would not perhaps be wise to say that no legislation is 
needed, but it is certainly true that intelligent investi- 
gations and reports would do much to make legislation 
unnecessary. 

A great difficulty in the matter, however, is that 
any system of investigation of railroad accidents. by 
separate state authority will inevitably lead to much 
diversity in the manner of making them, and of their 
usefulness to the community. Not every state cer- 
tainly will secure the services of thoroughly compe- 
tent experts to make investigations in all departments 
of railroad management. If a national system of ac- 
cident inspection, such as was proposed by Mr. Adams, 
and a bill for which was introduced by Mr. (now Pres- 
ident-elect) Garfield, were established, we would be 
more likely to secure inspectors who would make 
much more intelligent reports than it would be possi- 
ble to secure by a system of investigation made by the 
authorities of each state. It is not clear why it should 
be wise and proper to have boards of United States 
inspectors of steamboat boilers, and unwise to have a 
similar board to investigate locomotive boiler ex- 
plosions. There is, as shown in our issue 
of Jan. 23 of last year, an average of be- 
tween 17 and 18 boiler explosions in this coun- 
try per year. Let these be intelligently in- 
vestigated and fully reported on, and it would do 
much to prevent such occurrences. There is, for ex- 
ample, a prejudice which prevails against the use of a 
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pressure test for boilers, and also in other cases a su- 
perstitious reliance on such tests, both of which 
would be rapidly dissipated if an intelhgent board 
of examiners should report 17 or 18 times a year 
and each time reiterate their recommendation, as they 
would often have occasion to employ both a pressure 
test and also careful inspection, and not to rely im- 
plicitly on either or both, but depend more on good de- 
sign, material and workmanship, using inspection only 
to detect defects. Such a board, if competent for its 
work, would point out errors in design, would stipu- 
late the qualities which boiler material should have, 
and insist on frequentand rigid inspection. 

The legislation which seems to be needed most is a 
law establishing competent authorities to investigate 
and report on such accidents, and to have exploded 
boilers photographed, so as to show the rupture fully 
and clearly. As itis now, railroad companies, or their 
officers, often use every effort to hide the causes of 
accidents, and in that way deprive them of the only 
value they have, which is to warn us how to avoid 
them in future, 

Chicago Shipments Eastward. 

There bas recently been issued by Mr. Fink, as Chair- 
man of the Joint Executive Committee, a circular call- 
ing attention to the desirability of extending the 
division of east-bound freight at Chicago, which, at 
present, applies only to the roads whose terminus is in 
Chicago, and not to their connections for: the East 
over which the freight passes on its way to its destina- 
tion, so as to include the latter—that is, to prescribe 
the percentage of freight each of the lines shall receive 
all the way from Chicago to its destination. At pres- 
ent the Great Western, the Canada Southern and the 
Grand Trunk compete with each other for the 26 per 
cent. of the Chicago freight which the Michigan Cen- 
tral carries as far as Detroit, and the New York Cen- 
tral and the Erie compete at Buffalo and Suspen- 

Bridge for _ it, these 
much inducement 
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usual methods to secure consiguments by their lines, 
though it makes no difference to the Michigan Certral. 
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This was the cause of the troubles in the early part of 
last September, and it is sure: to give trouble again 
whenever the roads have not freight enough to keep 
their cars busy. It is not so much to the desirability 
of extending the pool to cover all the Jinies, though, as 
to the interesting figures given in this circular that we 
purpose to call attention now. These show the actual 
proportions of the Chicago freight that have passed 
over the s»veral lines allthe way from Chiczgo to 
destination, given for two periods, the first from Jan. 
9, 1879 (when reports first were made), until the Grand 
Trunk’s award of a percentage of the traftic took place 
(June 1, 1880); and the second the five months there- 
after, ending with October. 

In the first period the Eastern trunk lines received 
the following from each of the Chicago roads, ex- 
pressed in percentages of the total Chicago shipments, 
the part of the Grand Trunk east of Toronto being re- 
garded as one of these trunk Jines: 


Grand 
First Period: Trunk. N.Y. Cen. Erie. Penna. B.& O. Total. 
Mich, Central... 5.19 i.14 4.96 ; oa 29.29 
Lake Shore... 0.11 19.69 4.60 3.45 25.85 
*P., FE. W.& C. 0.50 ewe 1.1 19.72 21.53 
iY 2.5 ae bd 6.64 3.31 9.95 
B. & O., Chie. 
oe ae ; ne a ere 9.12 9.12 
Total..... 5.80 38.83 15.51 26.48 9.12 95.74 
Second Period : 
Chic. & Grand 
Trunk.... ... 6.80 3.87 10.67 
Mich Central.. 3.81 20.64 2.59 ~~ 27.04 
Lake Shore..... 0.12 17.62 5.88 1.87 25.49 
P., F. W.& C 0.69 19.24 19.93 
P.O. Bits Saeed oo 20 6.25 1.88 8.13 
B. & O., Chie, 
errr : 5.91 5.91 
Total...3; 10.73 38.26 19.28 22.99 5.91 97.17 


* Including shipments by the Chicago & Lake Huron, which for 
some 3. miles from Chicago passed over the Fort Wavne road 
until the opening of the Chicago & Grand Trunk into Chicago. 


Aside from the purpose for which these figures were 
intended, that is, to give a basis for an agreed distribu- 
tion of the freight among the lines east of the termini 
of the Chicago roads, there are many interesting facts 
brought out by them. First we see that the Grand 
Trunk (east of Toronto) has added to its proportion 
only 5 per cent. of the total Chicago traffic since its 
Chicago line was admitted to the pool, though that 
line was awarded 10 per cent. of it and has actually 
carried 102s per cent. A ‘considerable part of this 
freight, however, is consigned by way of its Buffalo 
line to the Erie, and since the opening of the Chicago 
& Grand Trunk the Michigan Central has brought but 
8.81 per cent. of the Chicago traffic to the Grand Trunk, 
against.5.19 per cent. before. 

Comparing this with the first period, when the 
Chicago & Grand Trunk was not opened or not in 
the pool, we see that the gain of 5 per cent. tothe Grand 
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the Erie, as might have been supposed, but from the 
Penusylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio, which have 
also furnished a considerable increase to the Erie, the 
New York Central remaining about the same. 

It is noticeable that in both of these periods the 
Pennsylvania’s own read, the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati 
& St. Louis, has supplied much more traffic to the 
Erie than to the Pennsylvania itself—in the first period 
twice as much, and inthe second more than three 
times as much. The decrease in the freight carried 
by the Michigan Central to the Erie is evidently due 
to the diversion of Grand Trunk shipments from the 
Michigan Central to the Chicago & Grand Trunk. The 
two together in the second period brought the Erie a 
quarter more than the Michigan Central alone in the 
first period. It is notable that the Lake Shore was a 
much better feeder of the Erie in the second period, 
bringing it then 5.88 per cent. of the Chicago ship- 
ments, against 2.60 in the first’ period. Comparing the 
totals of the trunk lines in the two periods, we find 
that the Grand Trunk and the Erie gained largely, 
the Penusylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio lost 
largely, while the New York Central remained nearly 
unchanged, with nearly twice as much of the Chicago 
traffic as any of its rivals. It should be remembered, 
however, that the second period includes only months 
when navigation was open, and may not be expected 
to represent the general course of shipments for a 
whole year, as this is or may be considerably modified 
when navigation is closed. Certainly not all the 
changes can be attributed to the opening of the Chicago 
& Grand Trunk. 

The Grand Trunk (east of Toronto) in the latter 
period got about 68 per cent. of its traffic from its own 
road, and 351g from the Michigan Central, which is 
thus still an important feeder for it. The New York 
Central gets all its Chicago freight from the Vander- 
bilt roads: formerly it came in about equal quantities 
from each, but in the last period the Michigan Cen- 
tral has contributed a sixth more than the Lake Shore, 
and the Erie has gained the difference. The Erie, as 
at St. Louis, lays nearly ail the roads under contribu- 
tion, but only the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis 
gives to it more than to any other road. The Penn- 
sylvania in the second period received 838 per cent. and 
in the first 74!¢ per cent. from the Fort Wayne and in 
both about as much from the Lake Shore as from its 
own leased Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis. 

One of the chief :juestions at the time of the opening 
of the Chicago & Grand Trunk was its probable 
effect on the Michigan Central shipments by way of 
the Grand Trunk. We cannot say just what effect this 
opening would have had on the distribution of the 
shipments among the Chicago roads, because the appor- 
tionment has affected that, but the distribution of the 
Michigan Central shipments among ifs connections 
east of Detroit has been as follows in the two periods: 


First Second 
To— period, pericd 
Lk” Re ae : ‘nie an cena 18.2 14.40 
Great Western anit Canada Southern pool..... 8L OS 85.44 
Great Western (for Turonto).............eeees0 0.10 0.16 


This diversion of Michigan Central traffic from the 
Grand Trunk was shown above (by the smaller per- 
centage of the whole Chicago traffic brought to the 
Grand Trunk by the Michigan Central in the second 
period), but here in a different way. The 18.80 per 
cent. of the Michigan Central’s Chicago traffic in the 
first period made 891 per cent. of the Grand ‘I'runk’s, 
and the 14.4 per cent. of the Michigan Central’s traftic 
in the second period made 3514 per cent. of the Grand 
Trunk’s. Thus, if the Michigan Central is much less 
important to the Grand Trunk than formerly, it still, 
as we have said, isa very valuable connection, bring- 
ing it more than one-third of all the Chicago freight 
that it gets. 

The Study of the Political Sciences as Training for 
Railroad Officers. 


It has been common enough in commentiug on a great 
railroad corporation to speak of it as having the revenue cf 
a “Kingdom,” or employing an ‘“‘army” of employés. It 
does not seem to have occurred to those who have used such 
terms, however, that the qualifications of those who adminis- 
ter these royal revenues and armies of employés need to be 
similar in many respects to those which fit men to govern 
nations and command armies. This is really the case, how- 
ever, and is so even where the railroad managed has the 
revenue of factory rather than of a nation and 
employs but a squad and not an army of employes, 
because the manager cf the railroad has to deal with the 
whole community, and shape his course and calculations on 
the habits, industries, growth, temper and tendencies of the 
community which his road serves, Certain phases of the 
national life he needs to know better than any public officer 
in this country actually does know th2m, and he frequently 
does have an extraordinary knowledge of some of these, 
though in this country, if he has arrived at any principles in 
these matters it has usually been by an induction from his 
own experience and not from scientific training in what the 
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Germans call the political sciences, such as statistics, politi- ! 
caleconomy, finance and administration. Indeed, these | 
sciences are not much studied by any one here, and are not 
regarded as effective training for any occupation ; candi- 
dates for administrative offices chiefly study them abroad ; 
but, as we all know, this is not the kind of training that 
gets a man an office in this country. 

On the 19th of October last, Dr. Lorenz von Stein, the 
celebrated professor of political economy in the University 
of Vienna, delivered a lecture before the Austrian Railroad 
Club upon the relations existing between railroads and politi- 
cal science. The principal points of the lecture, which was 
highly praised by the Austrian and German press, were as 
follows: 


Every new contrivance or factor entering into the life of 
a community is obliged first of all to struggle for existence 
and place. For everything new and important produces 
new forms and arrangements, while it destroys old ones and 
thus necessarily becomes involved in war with ancient tra- 
ditions and established interests. The vontest isa proof, a 
test, which only that which has value can stand. If the new 
fact is valuable it wins a place, a field for itself, and the life 
of man has become richer by so much. 

In the first vears of their existence railroads hud to tight 
for life, but they have won the battle and become a chief 
element in the world’s labor. At first and until recently 
railroad men have been obliged to live for railroads, bother- 
ing themselves little about things outside of their special 
province, They have been quite right in doing this ; the 
period of growth and consolidation has required all their 
time and care. But this first period is drawing to a close. 
It is now time that those engaged in railroad work should 
look outside of themselves and recognize ghat, while many 
things depend upon them, they in their work are dependent 
upon a still greater number of things. - From the contest 
with the outside world comes the insight that they are only 
a part of an organic whole, including other factors which 
are continually striving to invade the provinces of rail- 
road labor. This organic whole is called the state, and 
the which concerns itself therewith political 
science (Slaatswissenschaft—state science). As the specialist 
does not feel and know that he is master of the factors and 
phenomena whose reciprocal attion constitutes the life of 
his specialty until he has grasped their inner nature; so, as 
soon as |.e has recognized the reciprocal action between his 
specialty and the life of the state, does he also feel the neces- 
sity of understanding that organism which comprehends in 
a unity all separate provinces of human activity, extending 
beyond and including his own specialty. Without a knowl- 
edge of this state, its organism, its laws and its concrete life, 
he will never be able completely to grasp his own province 
of work, which is in every point dependent upon and limited 
by the state. Thus arises the necessity of a knowledge of 
political science for railroad men in addition to their own 
technical education. 

The civil engineer sits at bis table. He knows the topo- 
grapby, the hilis and the valleys, the plains and the rivers 
and brooks. His task isto trace the line of a new railroad. 
He calculates and draws and constructs; he has drawn the 
line; it is the shortest and cheapest. But he looks at the 
niap again; be sees a second anda third possible line, each 
costing nearly the same as the first. How shall he choose ¢ 
Certainly not according to the technical princip!es of civil 
engineering. He must ask himself which line is most avail- 
able which will pay best. Ths answer, to these questions 
is found in the production and consumption of the places 
served by the new road, the fertility of the land along the 
line, the present and future condition of the places to Le 
connect. d, the price of labor and material, ete. All these 
questions are answered by a science, itself an important 
branch of political science, called statistics, 

Other men are engaged in drawing up plans for ftorwa.d- 
ing passengers and gouds, and a new list of charges for their 
trausport—a tariff. Of what does the man think who is 
making a new railroad tariff ¢ He is reflecting upon how it 
comes that one kind of goods of the same weight is able to 
endure a higher charge than another; or, how the number 
of passengers often remains constaut while the price for 
carrying them changes, and how this number changes often 
while the price of tickets remains unchanged, Is it possible 
to change this by new rates? Certainly. How far? That 
is precisely the question which it is difficult to answer. 
Whence shall he obiain the data to justify bis new proposals ¢ 
Will it ever be possible to obtain certain and precise answers 
to these questions without a knowledge of tne conception 
and furctions of the first-cost of an undertaking, of profits 
of managers, of price, market-price, competition, ete. 4 
where is one to obtain an adequate knowled ze of these con- 
ceptions and their constant reciprocal action, to the elemen- 
tary power of which all economic life must bend, whether 
that of railrcads or othcr undertakings ¢ 

Another railroad man holds a newspaper in his hand. He 
is reading about the agricultural products of America and 
Australia. He is reading about shipments of grain from 
Canada to Marseilles; about shipments of meat from New 
| York or Montevideo to Glasgow; or London, or Havre; or | 
|he is reading about the price of American pork in Vienna. 
Of what consequence is all that to him? But, beside him lies 
his report of business for the last month, and that shows 
bim that he has transported less grain than usual to Switzer- 
land, to the Rhine, to South France. Why? The price of | 
grain was too low. Why? Because the Americaus can 
raise it more cheaply. But why bave they not always pro- 
vided Europe with grain? The cost of transportation was 
too great; now it is cheaper. New computations must be 
made. The cost of production over the whole world 
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becomes a condition for the amount he is able to charge. 


And | 





But. what science teaches the railroad man to reason 
intelligently about these and a thousand other things of vital 
importance to him? It is political economy, 

Besides these two brauches of political science, it would 
be easy to extend our inquiries to the science of finance and 
the science of administering the law—administrative 
science, Political science assigns to railroads their proper 
place in that whole called the state. 

Dr. Stein thought that the universities should establish a 
two-years’ course of study for those who intend to devote 
their lives to railroad work. The studies of the first year 
would include the general priuciples of the different 
branches of political science. Statistics, political economy, 
public finance, administrative law ; also a course of lectures 
upon the geveral principles of law and ancther upon the bis- 
tory of law. The second year would be taken up with more 
special studies. In the place of the general principles of 
statistics a course of lectures should be established upon the 
statistics of production and transportation within the home 
country, in Europe and in the whole world, with the use of 
large statistical maps. Instead of the generai principles of 
political economy we should have the science of transporta- 
tion, of commercial roads and ways, of balance of trade, of 
market price, etc., in their relations especially to canals 
and railroads. It would also be necessary to teach book- 
keeping as a science, the history of the world’s commerce, 
the history of railroads, the science of taxation and admin- 
istrative law as applied to railroads, Nor should we omit 
the relations of railroads to the postal system of the coun- 
try and the relations of the police to railroads ; commer- 
cial Jaw and the study of tariffs or rates as a science ought 
not to be overlooked. A two-years’ course of study, with 
three hours daily of lectures and recitations, would be suf- 
ficient. The faculty should be composed of professors of 
law and political science and railroad specialists, 


Distribution of St. Louis Shipments Among Trunk 
Lines. 


From a circular, issued by Commissioner Fink, it appears 
that the percentages of the total St. Louis shipments, from 
the establishment of the pool to the end of last October, ¥e 
ceived by euch of the trunk lines from each of the roads 
leading east from St. Louis, was as follows: 


Grand N.Y. 
Trunk, Central. Erie. Penua. B.A. Total 
Chicago & Alton...5.94 11.08 3.44 . , "0 4G 
Wabash..... ede O.02 .  IBB1 4.87 0.06 O.02 18.57 
Ind. & St. Louis....0.10 16.61 3.8 0.50 O.0L 20.66 
Vandalia Line. . 0.50 0.93 4.00 12.221 O.0L 18.34 
Ohio & Miss ... 0.14 0.48 2.25 OOL 14.17 17.1% 
Total. 7.49 42.47 17.60 12.87 14.71 95.08 


The balance of about 5 pey cent. is probably the shipments 
to points of junction with the trunk lines or competitiv: 
points further west. Considering that the Fennsylvania 
has the shortest route to New York and Philadelphia, and 
a route nearly as short as the shortest (953 against 020 
miles) to Baltimore, it is somewhat remarkable that it has a 
smaller share of the St. Louis shipments than any other of 
the trunk lines except the Grand Trunk, and considering the 
circuitous route of the latter from a point so far south (1,517 
miles from St. Louis to Boston, against 1,168 by way of 
Cleveland or Toledo), it is surprising that that road has so 
much (the part of it considered a “ trunk tine,” 
of Toledo, so that its share of the business between Detroit 
and Buffalo is not credited to it in the above table). 

The New York Central, it appears. gets the larger part of 
the shipments by three of the five Sp. Lou's roads; the 
Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio depend almost 
exclusively upon the lines which they control; while the 
Erie’s proportion is made up of a moderate contribution 
from each of the five roads, the Pennsy!vania’s Vandalia 
Line supplying most and the Ohio & Mississippi least, The 
New York Central has two and a third times as much as 
the Erie, which has more than any other trunk line, These 
roads are not the shortest but the longest rou‘es to New 
York, but the New York Central gives the shortest route to 
Boston and to most of New England. 

It should be remembered that the total St. Louis ship 
One 


being east 


ments are very muh less than the Chicago shipments. 
per cent. of the latter is probably equal to more than 4 per 
cent. of the former. 


Protecting Timber From the Teredo. 


The use of preserved wood for railroad purposes has formed 
the subject of several articles in this journal, where the 
question bas been discussed from an economic point of view, 
and the experience both in this couutry and Earope given to 
our readers. The value of effective methods of wood preset 
vation, however, is dependent upon the cost of timber. In 
those parts of the country where ties and bridge timber can 
be had at very !ow prices, preservative means are cf not 
n.uch importance; but the forests are being rapidly cutaway, 
so that even where, a few yearsago, timber was abundant, 
now the question of a supply of railroad timber begins to be 
one which causes anxiety to railroad quer, But 
supply is scanty and timber must be hauled long distances, 
must be put at cost any 
method which to treble — the 
life of timber is worthy of careful study and experiment 
The question of the present first cost should not deter rail 
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road managers from cA erimenting upon a 
to test, under their own observation, the 
methods as are available. It is said, we know, that ties are 
destroyed not by decay, but the mechanical 
the cutting of the rail, and therefore that presel 
process would add materially to the life of ties, especia! 
on lines with a heavy traflic ; but the advocats th 
of preserved ties claim that such od do 
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ithe rail, and satel <iaaldady indicates that soft ties 
when preserved have gained immensely in life in Europe. 
\W hether a like result would be attained by using preserved 
‘ties with rails laid as they are in this country has never 
been fully demonstrated. Experience indicates, though, 
that the capacity of ties to resist abrasion, as well as decay, 
is very much increased if the preservative process employed 





is a good one and the ties are thoroughly treated. The | 
question is so important, however, that the truth of the | 
often ‘nade, but perhaps erroneous, statement, that ‘ties cut 
out before they rot,” should be ascertained beyond doubt. 





Timber is also largely used on railroads in places where | 46,074,200 Ibs. 


cost is greater than that of creosoting. Covering the sur- 
face with copper and, perhaps, iron nails also, is a protec- 
tion, but they must have broad beads and be driven so 
closély as not to leave any portion of the surface exposed. 
But this plan is usually more expensive than creosoting. 


Wool Traffic from the Pacific Coast. 


The largest single item of freight eastward over the Pa- 
cific railroads is wool, exceeding in tonnage tea and wine. 
The product of the state in 1880 is reported to have been 
, of which 44,566,800 lbs. were received at 


there is very little wear, but it is only subject to destruction | San Francisco; and the balance shipped direct to the East. 


from decay. 
ment. 

But, however the views of engineers may differ as to the 
efficacy of the different methods in preserving wood from 
decay, there seems to be very little doubt in the minds’ cf 
those conversant with the subject that creosoted timber 
will not be attacked by the teredo, This fact is important 
to most railroads approaching the seaboard. The teredo is 
more or less active along the whole seacoast, except at the 
mouths of large fresh-water rivers, and is especially destruct- 
ive in Southern waters, 

‘The wood-cut herewith represents two sections of a spruce 
pile, one creosoted at the Hayford 
Creosoting Works, at Elizabeth- 
port, N. J., and the other a piece 
of the same pile in its natural 
~tate. The two pieces are fastened 
together by cleats of creosoted 
hemlock, and further protected by 
a chain. The block on the left 
shows a cross-section of the creo- 
block, These blocks were 
exposed in the sea at the mouth of 
Cape Fear River during one year. 
illustration has a twofold 
interest. The unprepared block 
on the left, which originally filled 
all the space between the cleats, 
anc is now more like a sponge 
than weod, riddled through and 
through by the teredo, shows how 
terribly destructive the teredo is in 
Southern waters. And the creo- 
block, the cross-section of 
which shows that not a single bore 
has been pierced in it, is conclusive 
evidence of the value of the pro- 
It may be stated, in answer 
to the objection that this has been 
tested but a single year, that creo - 
soted piles. have been used in Eu- 
rope for 80 to 40 years, and many 
are still doing service in teredo-in- 
fected waters which were driven 
so long ago, and are still as sound 
as at first, This is to be expected, since the creosote oil is 
insoluble in water, so time has no effect upon piles treated 
with it. In creosoted piles, exposed in the Gulf of Mexico 
during seven years, when cut the oil seemed to be in a 
limpid state, and the odor from it as pungent as at first. 

During a few years past, many thousand creosoted piles 
have been driven in the sea in various parts of this country 
whose record, as far as we have been able to learn, has been 
entirely satisfactory. When the New Orleans & Mobile 
Railroad was first built several miles of bridges and trestles 
were constructed of untreated pine piles. It is said that 
many of these were riddled by the teredo and broke off be- 
fore the rails were laid over them, The importance of pro- 
tecting them in some way was apparent, so the company 
erected works for creosoting and has renewed all the bridges 
and trestles with creosoted pine, thoroughly treated, which 
is doing excellent service and has not been touched by the 
teredo at all. The new ferry house at Hoboken, N. J., was 
erected the past summer on 1,000 creosoted piles. At that 
point untreated piles were cut off by the teredo in from 6 
to 10 years, Other creosoted piles have been used in govern- 
ment work, in Charleston, 8, C , and in New Jersey. 

It is said that no substance for injection into wood has yet 
been discovered which will protect it from the teredo 
except creosote oil, Various substances have been tried, in- 
cluding poisonous salts, which have been proved valuable in 
preserving wood from decay, but the teredo does not seem 
to avoid them, Many years ago a commission was appointed 
in Hotland, which made a carefal study of the subject and 
experimented with every suggested method, but, it is 
reported, found nothing would answer except creosote, 
which was adopted for all government work, and is used 
with entire success, In England, also, and in France and 
Belgium, it is said that no wood has been used during the 
past 30 years in marine construction which had not been 
previously injected with 10 lbs, of creosote oil per cubic 
foot. e : 

Creosoting timber is costly, perhaps, at the outset, but a 
real ecouomy in the end. In marine work the labor is gen- 
erally an important factor in the cost, so that even where 
lumber is abundant, as in the South, it is wasteful and 
costly not to take the precaution to make the timber last 
longer than the three or four years which is ysually the total 
life in Southern waters without protection. Mechanical 
means are sometimes adopted, such as sheathing with 
sheathing metal or copper, but these are qnly temporary 
and a great temptation to river thjeves. Sheathing is a 
protection so long gs it remains intact, but with the slightest 
break in the metal its usefulness is gone. Moreover, the 
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Here certainly is a hopeful field for experi- | Besides this San Francisco received 7,022,500 Ibs, from Ore- 
| gon, and 275,000 from foreign sources. 


It appears thus that 
substantially the whole wool traffic of the Pacific railroads 
originates on the Pacific coast, and none of the large Austra- 
lian production seeks a market by this route. As the traffic 
is chiefly concentrated ai San Francisco, probably a new 
railroad to that city would command a full share of the 
traflic, if the relation between through and local 
should be maintained; but as the Central Pacific 
nearly the railroad system of California, 
probably if it had a rival at San 
cisco, make rates from its local points 
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Kast and to San Franciseo such that there would be 
un advantage in shipping directly to the Kast 
the Central Pacitic would get the long haul, rather than to 
San the Central’ Pacitic. would have to 
compete with another read for the shipment to the Kast. 

About 18 per cent, (3,511 tons) of Pacific coast production 
arrived from Oregon and Washington, and this portion, and 
this only, the Northern Pacific will be in better position to 
command than the Central or Pacific- little 
more than a car-load a day 

Wool is the only important agricultural product of the 
Pacific coast that reaches the Eastern or European market 
by rail—nearly all the wheat and most of the wive goes by 
sea around Cape Horn, Of 51,671,700 lbs, of wool marketed 
in 1880, 9,055,400 were consumed in California, and of the 
42,616,800 lbs. that were shipped, 71 per cent, went by rail, 
amounting to 15,196 tons,or about five car-loadsdaily. This,it 
must be remembered, is usually the largest single item of east- 
bound freight over the Central Pacific, In some years, how- 
ever, barley shipments of greater weight have been made, 
Barley and not wheat is carried. because the market for 
barley is in the West, and it does not have to be carried 
more than two-thirds of the way across the continent, while 
the market for California wheat is exclusively in Europe; 
and it is delivered there from San Francisco by vessels 
around Cape Horn at much less than a rail rate from San 
Francisco to New York based even upon the low trunk line 
rates from Chicago to New York. The latter last summer 
would have amounted to about 74 cents per bushel from 


, in which case 


Francisco, where 


Southern ~a 


San Francico to New York. The vessels carry from San 
Francisco to Liverpool at rates varying from about 25 to 


838 cents. 


Record of ‘New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 
of the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 
Texas & St. Louis.—Extended from Trinity River, 
west by south to Corsicana, 25 miles. Gauge, 3 ft. 
This is the first new track reported for 1881. 


Tex 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING =NGINEERS will hold 


its next annual meeting in Philadelphia, beginning Tuesday | 
One the chief subjects of discussion at | 


evening, Feb. 15. 
this meeting will be steel rails. Mr. Sandberg’s paper on 
** Rail Specification and Rail Inspection in Europe,” which 
was read at the Lake Superior meeting, will come up for | 


discussion, and Dr. C. B. Dudley, will present a paper on the | 


** Wear of Steel Rails in relation to their Chemical Compo- 
sition and Physical Properties,” which will supplement 
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| the paper on the same inatias subject which he read some 
two years ago, and which hasattracted a great deal of at- 
tention hereand abroad. The programme of the meeting 
is not yet completed, but it will include visits to the Midvale 
Steel Works, the Penoyd Iron Works, etc., and reveptions 
at the Academy of Fine Arts and at the Penn Club. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Mechanical Engineey.—The first numbers of this 
“illustrated weekly devoted to applied mechanics and the 
arts,” which is published by Egbert C. Watson & Son, No. 5 
Beekman street, New York, has been received. It has 
eight pages, 101g = 14 in., well printed and copiously illus- 
trated. The elder Mr. Watsonis an experienced mechanical 
engiaeer, and was formerly editor of the Scientific American, 
and, therefore, brings experience with him in his new ven- 
ture. There is certainly a field for a paper of this kind in 
this country, but to succeed it must occupy ground somewhat 
different from that which is cultivated by old established 
publications, 

The publishers announce it as their intention to make a 
thoroughly ‘ practical, common-sense, orthodox mechanical 
paper,” and say that ‘it is not an advertising sheet,” 
although they admit that they ‘‘are obliged to take some 
advertisements, in order to keep 
up steam.” It may be inferred, 
then—to use an engineering simile 

that it is not a full-stroke adver 
tising sheet, but that that depart- 
ment is worked with a cut-off. 
With the hope that the proprietors 
will succeed in getting a high 
“duty ’ out of their new venture, 
and commending it to the con- 
sideration of all mechanical engi- 
neers, we will leave them to judge 


whether it is ‘ orthodox ” or not. 





Governor’s Messages on Rail- 
roads. 


of Illinois, who 
begun his second term, 


The Governor 
has just 
says: 

“The annual report of the Rail- 
road and Warehouse Comunis- 
sioners will be found to contain a 
comprehensive statement of the 
condition and operations of the 
railroads in this state more than 
ever before. This vast interest, 
whose ‘annual gross earniugs are 
nearly $50,000,000, and which 
employs over thirty-two thousand 
persons in our state, and in which 
every citizen is interested, either 
as taxpayer, stockholder or patron, 
which enters into and concerns 
every business interest, necessarily 
demands the careful study and at- 
tention of the law-maker. 

‘The past year bas been an nnu- 
sually prosperous one for railroads. Their business has been 
immensely enlarged and their earnings increased. Very 
many have come out of a condition of insolvency or serious 
financial embarrassment, and have been reorganized under 
hopeful auspices. The present favorable condition of these 
corporations is the result of great business activity and 
general prosperity. * 

‘The power of the state to enforce proper regulations 
upon common carriers to prevent extortion and unjust dis 
crimination, and provide tor public safety, is now established 
and admitted. it has been recognized and affirmed by the 
highest courts in the land. In the exercise of tiis power, in 
the light of the experience of older communities as well as 
our own, the necessity of a tribunal like the Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission is now generally recognized. 
Through their agency the relations between the public and 
the railways are becoming better understood, and many 
evils have been reformed. Il hope that, under the influence 
of public opinion, enlightened by the investigations of the 
Commissioners and directed by the decisions of the courts, 
the railroads will adopt such a policy as will make their re- 
lations with the public entirely harmonious.” 

The Governor of Tennessee recommends the establishment 
of a Railroad Commission for that state, ‘*‘ charged with the 
assessment of the railr:ads of the state and investigation of 
their freight and passenger rates, and clothed with such 
powers as may be necessary to enable it to enforce justice 
and equality and the regulation of their freight and passen- 
ger rates.’ 


Railroad Wews. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Meetings. 

Meetings will be held as follows ; 

Indianapolis d& St. Louis, annual meeting, at the office 
Indianapolis, Feb. 16. 

Indiana, Bloomington & Western, 
Indianapolis, March 15, 

The Philadelphia & Reading meeting is now called for 
March 7, but the time may be changed by the Court. 


General 


in 


special meeting, in 


Dividends. 
Dividends have been declared as follows: 
Oregon Railway & Navigation Company, 2 per cent., 


quarterly, payable Feb. 1. 


Panama, 5 per cent., quarterly, payable Feb. 1. This 
company increases from 4 to 5 per. cent. 

IWinois Central, 34¢ per cent., semi-annual, payable 
March 1. This company increases from 3 to 314 per cent 


Foreclosure Sales. 

The Atlantic, Gulf & West India Transit road will be sold in 
| Fernandina, Fia., Feb. 7, under a decree of the United States 
| Cireuit Court. It is understood that an agreement has been 
madé among the creditors of all classes, and that the road 
will be bought in by the present owners. The road, or igin- 

ally the Florida Railroad, extends from Fer nandina to Ce- 
Fo Keys, 154 miles. The present company has refused to 
make any statements whatever of its operations, 
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ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 

Alabama Great Southern.—The following appointments 
are announced on this road: Cabell Breckenridge, Engineer 
in charge of road-bed, bridges and structures; H. Y. Hall, 
Road-Master; M. J. Meehan, Master Mechanic in charge of 
motive power, machinery and cars. 


Atlanta & Alabama.—This company has been - = 
ized by the election of the following directors: John Collier, 
B. E. Crane, J. F. Cummings, J. W. English, E. P. Howell 


S. M. Inman. R. C. Mitchell, Anthony Sorphy, R. D: 
Spaulding. The board elected Anthony Murphy President; 


J. F. Cummings, Vice-President; W. T. Newman, Attor- 
ney; H. Castleman, Secretary. Office in Atlanta, Georgia. 


Bachman Valley.—At the annual meeting in Hanover, 
Pa., Jan 10, the following officers were chos2n: President, 
A. W. Eichelberger; directors, Joseph Althoff, Joseph Del- 
lone, Levi Dubs, J. W. Gitt, E. W. Heindel, ron L. Johnson, 
Stephen Keefer, Adam Newcomer, Percy Pine, Henry C. 
Schirner, Edwin Thomas, Samuel Thomas. The road is 
worked by the Hanover Junction, Hanover & Gettysburg 
Company. 


Baltimore & Cumberland Valley.—At the annual meeting 
in Chambersburg, Pa., Jan. 10, the following directors were 
chosen; David Wills, J. M. Hood, A. Rieman, D. J. Foley, 
Cc. W. Humrichouse, W. L. Chambers, J. P. Culbertson, 
George B. Coie, John W. McPherson. The road is controlled 
by the Western Maryland Company. 


Berlin Branch.—At the annual meeting in Abbottstown, 
Pa., Jan. 10, the following officers were chozen:. President, 
A. W. Eichelberger; directors, Wm. Bittinger,G. W. Diehl, 
Stephen Keefer, W. 8. Hildebrand, Samuel Meissenhelter, 
Jacob Resser, A. W. Storm, Robert M. Wirt, Joseph Wolf: 
Secretary, A. W. Storm: Treasurer, Jacob Resser. The road 





H. Robinson, of Wayne County, as successor of John H. 
Oberly, whose term has expired. 


Kansas, Arizona & Pacific.—The directors of this new 
poner are: 8S. T. Emerson, Alfred Ennis, Charles M. 
Hays, James A. Hill, W. A. Johnston, Yhomas J. Porter, 
Wm. Spriggs, A. A. Talmage, Charles G. Warner. A ma- 
jority of them are connected with the Missouri Pacific. 


Kansas City Union Depot Co.— The tollowing officers were 
chosen last week: President, George H. Nettleton; Secre- 
tary, W. J. Farrey; Treasurer, C. ©. Ripley; Superinten- 
dent, H. Hale; Executive Committee, G. i. Nettleton, S. F. 
Smith, A. A. Talmage. 


Lehigh Valley.—At the annual meeting in Philadelphia, 
Jan. 18, the following were chosen: President, Charles 
Hartshorne; Directors, James I. Blakslee, Wm. L. Conyng- 
ham, Wm. A. Ingham, George B. Markle, Harry E. Packer, 
Robert A. Packer, Ario Pardee, Joseph Patterson, Robert 
H. Sayre, David Thomas, Ashbel Welch, Elisha P. Wilbur. 
There is no change from last year. 


Louisville, Cincinnati & Lerington.—The following circu- 
lar, from General Superintendent Mahl, is dated Louisville, 
Ky., Jan. 6: 

** George C, McMichael has this day been appointed Assist- 
ant Road-Master. He will have the direct supervision of the 
track and road-bed of the lines operated by this company. 
His orders will be respected accordingly.” 


Marion & Indianapolis.—The directors of this new com- 
pany are: Eli Jordan, James F. McDowell, James Brownlee, 
Flijah Kitch, William Garner, Pierce Norton, Marshall T. 
Tingley, Jonathan W. Parsons, John Brownlee. 


Midland North Carolina.—Ata meeting held in Newberne, 
N. C., last week the following directors were chosen: Lewis 
Coleman. Laban Pratt, Frederick Davis, Wm. 8S. Denny, 





is leased to the Hanover Junction, Hanover & Gettysburg 
Company. 


Bradford, Kinzua & Smethport.—At the annual meeting, 
Jan. 11, the following directors were chosen: W. W. Brown, | 
J. W. Humphrey, Bradford, Pa.; Henry Hamlin, Smeth- 
port, Pa.; pt J. Carter, H. F. Sweetzer, Titusville, Pa.; 
W.S. Bissell, R. G. Taylor, B. C. Williams, Buffalo, N. Y.; | 
R. C. Vilas, New York. The board elected W. W. Brown, 
President; R. G. Taylor, Vice-President; B. C. Williams, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Buffalo, Bradford & Kinzua.—At the annual meeting, 
Jan. 11, the following directors were chosen: W. W. Brown, 
John A. Read, Bradford, Pa.; Jobn J. Carter, B. N. Hurd, 
H. F. Sweetzer, Titusville, Pa.; K. G. Person, East Aurora, 
N. Y.; W.3S. Bissell, R. G. Taylor, B. C. Williams, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; R. C. Vilas, New York. The board elected John J. 
Carter, President; R. G. Taylor, Vice-President; B. C. 
Williams, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Champlain Transportation Co.—At the anuual meeting 
last week the following directors were chosen: Le G. B. Can- 
non, I. V. Baker, V. P. Noyes, Geo. B. Chase, Z. V. K. Will- 
son, A. L. Inman, Russell 8. Taft. The board elected Le 
(Grand B. Cannon, President; I, V. Baker, Vice-President; 
P. W. Barney, Clerk and General Superintendent; V. P. 
Noyes, Treasurer; E. Root, Chief Engineer. 


Chicago, Milwaukee d& St. Paul.—Mr. F. C. Buttertield bas 
been appointed Master Mechanic of the lowa & Dakota Divi- 
sion. He was formerly ou the St. Paul & Sioux City road. 


Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati d& Indianapolis.—The 
following notices have been issued by General Road-Master 
G. M. Beach : 

‘““W.C. Irwin has this day been appointed Engineer of 
Bridges of this road. 
responsible for the condition of all bridges, culverts, trestle- 
work and structures of like character, and will at once enter 
upon the discharge of said duties, with head-quarters at 
Cleveland. 

‘*M. Bowen has beeu appointed Road-Master of Division 
A, from Cleveland to Columbus, to take effect Jan. 11, 
ISS1, vice W. C. Irwin, appointed Engineer of Bridges.” 


Dayton & Southeastern. —At the annual meeting in | 
ton, O., Jan. 11, the following directors were chosen : 
Mead, John K. McIntire, W. P. Callahan, T. A. Legler, J. 
D. McKee, M. C, Allison, F. C. Trebein, A, J. Christopher, 
John L. Persinger, Daniel McLean, Wm, J. Ingham, John 
C. Entrekin. H 8S. Willard, Wm. Clarke, S. F. Secrist. 
The new directors are J. D. McKee, 8S. F. Secrist and 
William Crane, chosen in the place of Messrs. Robert I. 
Cummin, George C. Rittenour and H. F. Austin. 


Jay- 
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Delaware.—At the annual meeting in Dover, Del., Jan. 
18, the following directors were chosen: 8S. M. Felton, Isaac 
Hinckley, A. C. Grav, Charles Warner, Christian Febiger, 
Edward Bringhurst, Jr., Isaac Jump, H. B. Fiddeman, Man- 
love Hayes, Alexander Johnson, James J. Ross, Albert 
Curry, J. Turpin Moore. The board re-elected Samuel M. 
Felton, President; Manlove Hayes, Secretary and ‘Treasurer. 
The road is leased to the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Balti- 
more Company. 


Delaware River d& Lancaster.—At the annual meeting in 
Lancaster, Pa., Jan. 10, the following were chosen: Presi- 
dent, Robert Crane: Directors, Christian 8S. Kauffman, D. 
Brainard Case, Dr. John K. Lineaweaver, Dr. Henry Car- 
penter, N. H. Anders, Dr. Robers M. Bolenius, John D., 
Skiles, John S. Roland, Issac A. Guldin, Alexander Sellers, 
E. D. White, Samuel K. Cassel; Secretary, D. Brainerd 
Case; Treasurer, Dr. Henry Carpenter. 


Engineers’ Club, of Philadelphia.—The following standing 
committees have been appointed for the year 1881; Finance, 
F. Graff, J. J. de Kinder. Membership, J. J. de Kinder, 
George Burnham, Jr. Publication, Rudolph Hering, George 
Burnham, Jr. Library, T. M. Cleemann, F. Graff. 


Lvansville, Dayton & Eastern.—The directors of this new 
company are: H.S. Bennett, Wm. E. Bird, Lewis Foltz, 
S. P. Gillett, J. A. Lemcke, Evansville, Ind.; Wm. Archer, 
Charles H. Clark, J. L. Davis, G. W. Sturgis, New York. 
The board has elected Wm. E. Bird President; Lewis Foltz, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

Fitchburg.—The following circular is dated Boston, Jan. 
10: 


‘Mr. J. E. Tucker is appointed General Freight Agent, 
vice Mr. C. L. Hartwell, transferred to other duties. Mr. 
C. L. Hartwell is appointed Freight Auditor, vice Mr. C. A. 
Wetton, resigned. Offices in passenger depot of the com- 


pany, Boston, Mass. Appointments take effect Feb. 1, 
1881.” 
Hannibal & Southwestern.—The directors of this new 


company are: J. T. Barber, A. T Davis, D. M. Delany, 
Wm. M: Ely, J. H. Garth, J. R. Hall, J. T. Hawkins, J. 
kK. Hayward, J. M. Jursket, W. H. Loomis, C. Voorhees, R. 
S. Wilhite. Office in Hannibal, Mo. 

Illinois Rvilroad Commission.—The Governor of Illinois 


has nominated as Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners, 
William M. Smith, of McLean County, and Gecrge M. 


Mr. Irwin will have charge of and be} 


directors, 


Boston; Henry 8. Ferbel, Wm. J. Best, Robert W. Furgu- 
soa, A. V. Stout, John W. Little, New York: Richard H. 
| Taylor, Washington; J. M. Worth, John S.-Henderson, Jas. 
A. Bryan, John Manning, W. B. Duncan, A. Oaksmith, 
North Carolina. The board elected Wm. J. Best, President; 
Lewis Coleman, Vice-President; Wm, 8. Denny, Treasurer. 


Missouri & Arkansas.—At the annual meeting last week 
the following directors were elected: Powell Clayton, L. M. 
Lloyd, J. T. McElheny, W. H. Stein, James Torrens. The 
new board organized by electing Powell Clayton, President; 
J.T. McElheny, Secretary; W. H. Stein, Treasurer. 


Missouri, Arkansas db Southern.—At a recent meeting 
the following officers were chosen : President, C. W. Rogers, 
St. Louis; Vice-President, John O’Day, Springfield, Mo.; 
Secretary and Treasurer, T. W. Little, Fayetteville, Ark. 
Mr. Rogers is General Manager of the St. Louis & San 
Francisco road. 


New Haven & Northampton.—The board has re-elected 
Charles N. Yeamans, President and Superintendent; George 
St. Jobn Sheffield, Vice-President; Edward A. Ray, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. 


New York City & Northern.—At the annual meeting in 
New York, Jan. 13, the following directors were chosen : 
C. F. Woerishoffer, Henry Villard, FE. P. Fabbri, A. Lich- 
tenstein, A. Hegewisch, R, M. Galilaway, G. P. Lowrey, J. 
F. DeNavarro, Lewis Roberts, Lewis May, Joseph 8. Stout, 
Wm. Endicott, Jr., Horace White. 


New York Elevated.—The new board has re-elected Cyrus 
W. Field, President; John D. Mairs, Vice-President; James 
A. Cowing; Secretary and Treasurer; Thomas Gerehart, 
Assistant Secretary and Treasurer. 


New York, Ontario ad} Western,—At the annual meeting in 
New York, Jan. 19, the following directors were chosen: 
Wim. Adams, Jr., Henry Amy, Fred. Butterfield, Charles J. 
Canda, FE. E. Chase, Thomas C. Clarke, Wm. H. Fenner, 
Theodore J. Houston, Conrad N, Jordan, Horace ti. Porter, 
Jacob H. Schiff, E. F. Winslow, C. J. Woerishoffer. The 
board elected Gen, E, F. Winslow President. 

Norwich & Woreester,—At the annual meeting, Jan, 12, 
the following directors were chosen; Francis if Dewey, 
George W, Gill, Charles W. Smith, Edward L. Davis, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; John F. Slater, Norwich, Conn.: Wm, F, 
Weld, Boston; W. Bayard Cutting, New York. The board 
re-elected Francis H. Dewey, President; Edward T. Clapp, 
Clerk; George L. Perkins, Treasurer; P. St. M. Andrews, 
Managing Ageut under the lease, The road is leased to the 
New York & New England Company. / 


Ohio & Battimore Short Line.—At the annual meeting 


oy 
B. 


Jan. 10, the following were chosen: President, 
Washington, Pittsburgh; directors, W. W. Smith, Wm. 
Workman, Dr. Thomas McKennan, Henry M. Dougiun, 


Washington, Pa.; Wm. Keyser, T. Harrison Garrett, John 
K. Cowen, Baltimore. The board re-elected W. W. Smith, 
Secretary; W: H. Ijams, Treasurer; W.T. Thelin, Auditor; 
James L. Randolph,Chief Engineer. The company is con- 
trolled by the Baltimore & Ohio. 


Ohio Central,—-The following officers have been chosen: 
President, D. P. Eells, Cleveland, O.; Vice-President, Sam- 
uel Thomas, Toledo, O.; Secretary and Treasurer, B. G. 
Mitchell, New York. 


Peachbottom.—At the annual meeting in York, Pa., Jan. 
10, the following were elected: President, Charles R. Mc- 
Conkey; Directors, W. Latimer Small, Michael Schall, 
William Wallace, A. C. Manifold, William G. Ross, John 
Humphrey, Samuel Dickey, John A. Alexander, Robert B. 
Patterson, J. Penrose Ambler, Charies H. Stubbs, Isaac 
Bradley. 


Pennsyleania Company.—At a meeting of the board of 
directors of this company, held Jan. 11, the following officers 
were elected: 8. B. Liggett, Secretary, in place of Clifford 
Stanley Sims, resigned, and Stephen W. White, Assistant 
Secretary, in place cf 8S. B. Liggett, appointed Secretary ; 
both appointments to take effect Feb. 1. 

The Secretary’s office will be at the general office of the 
company, Pittsburgh; that of the Assistant Secretary at No. 
28% South Fourth street, Philadelphia. 


Penn: ylvania Leased Lines.—At the annual meetings last 
week oflicers were chosen as below by the following com- 
panies, whose roads are leased to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company: Bald Eagle Valley.—President, L. A. Mackey; 
directors, Thomas A. Scott, Andrew G, Curtin, John Irwin, 
Sr., James Gamble, C. A. Mayer, George B. Roberts, John 
P. Green, James Duffy, Strickland Kneass, J, N. DuBarry; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Edmund Blanchard. Tyrone 4 
Clearfield,—President, J. N. DuBarry; directors, 4 hn P. 
Green, Strickland Kneass, Wistar Morris, J. B. Roberts, N. 
P. Shortridge, Edmund Smith. Moshannon d& Clearfield.— 
President, J. N. buBarry; directors, John P. Green, Strick- 
land Kneass, Wistar Morris, G. B. Roberts, N. P. Short- 
ridge, Edmund Smith. Susquehanna d& Clearfield.— Presi- 
dent, J. N. DuBarry ; directors, John P. Green, Strickland 
Kneass, Wistar Morris, G. B. Roberts, N. P. Shortridge, Ed- 
mund Smith. iverfront.—President, Strickland Kneass; 
George . Roberts, J. DuBarry, Wistar 





Bogue, of Cook County, to be their own successors, an Wm, 


Morris, 8S. M. Felton, Josiah Bacon, N. P. Shortridge, Ed- 


mund Smith, A. J. Cassatt; Secretary and ‘l'reasurer, James 
R. McClure. Germantown & Chestnut Hill.—President, G. 
B. Roberts; directors, Josiah Bacon, A. J. Cassatt, G. Morris 
Dorrance, John P. Green, Strickland Kneass, N. P. Short- 
ridge. Philadelphia & Merion.—President, G. B. Roberts; 
directors, Josiah Bacon, R. D. Barclay, J. N. DuBarry, 
Joon P. Green, Strickland Kneass, Joseph Lasley, Wistar 
Moriis, Henry M. Phillips, Thomas A. Scott, N. P. Short- 
ridge, Edmund Smith, Wm, M. Spackman. 


Pittsburgh, Cincinnati d& St. Louis.—At a meeting of the 
board of directors of this company, held Jan. 11, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: 8S. B. Liggett, Secretary, in place 
of Clifford Stanley Sims, resigned, and Stephen W. White 
Assistant Secretary, in place of 8. B, Liggett, appointed 
Secretary both appointments to take effect Feb. }. 

The Secretary’s office will be at the general office of the 
company, Pittsburgh; that of the Assistant Secretary at No. 
233 South Fourth street, Philadelphia. 

Portland &Ogdensburg.—At the annual meeting in Port- 
land, Me., this week, the following directors were chosen: 
Samuel J. Anderson, J. P. Baxter, J. Eastman, Francis 


Fessenden, H. N. Jose, W. F. Milliken, R. M. Richardson, JJ.. 
8S. Ricker, W. W. Thomas, Jr., Samuel Waterhouse. 


Rutland & Whitehall.—-This company has elected W. W. 
Cook, President; l. V. Baker, Vice-President; Charles R. 
Allen, Clerk; Ira C. Allen, Treasurer. The road is leased to 
the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company. 


St. Lowis & San Francisco.-—Mr, T. B. Caldwell bas been 
appointed Southern Passenger Agent, with head-quarters in 

ashville, Tenn, He was recently on the Indianapolis & 
St. Louis. 


Springfield, Effingham & Southeastern.—At the annual 
meeting recently the following directors were chosen; D, 


M. Billings, W. P. Black, E. Pratt Buell, J. J. Funkhouser, 
J. B. Lyon, D, W. Odell, G. N. Parker, Thomas B. Rice, 
Wo. Scurgis. 

Toledo, Delphos & Burlington.-Mr. N. 8. Hotehkins 


Foreman of Bridges and Buildings, is appointed also Road- 
Master, with office at Delphos, O., in place of E. R. Camp 
bell, resigned. 


Utica, Clinton & Binghamton, —At the annual meeting in 
Utica, N. Y., Jan. 18, the following directors were chosen : 
R. 8S. Williams, Isaac Maynard, George B. Phelps, F. D. 
Beebe, W. M. Storrs, John Thorv, W. 8S. Bartlett, Henry 
Hopson, A. W. Reynolds, James I. Seollard, J. W. Lippitt, 
D. W. Ingalls, Allen Curtis. The road is worked by the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 


Vermont Railroad Tax Assessors,—Governor Farnham, 
of Vermont, has appointed 8S. M. Gleason, of Thetfield, Al 
bert Dwinell, of Calais, and Mason 8S. Colburn, of Man 
chester, as the State Board to appraise railroad property for 
taxation under the law of last year. 


Virginia Midland.— The officers of this company, successor 
to the Washington Vity, Virginia Midland & Great South 
erp, are as follows: John S. Barbour, President; L. W. Reid, 
Secretery; W. H. Marbury, Treasurer; Peyton Randelph, 
General Superintendent. 


Western Railroad Association,—At the annual meeting in 
Chicago, Jan. 11, che following directors were chosen: B. 
Ayer, Llinois Central; B, ©. Cook, Chicago & Northwestern ; 
A. L. Osbora, Michigan Central; T. J. Potter, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy; T. F. Withrow, Chicago, Rock Is 
land & Pacific; 'T. B. Blackstone, Chicago & Alton; Charles 
Paine, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern; C. W. Rogers, St. 
Louis & San Francisco; 8. 8. Merrill, Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul; F. de Funiak, Louisville & Nashville: G. H. 
Nettleton, Kansas City, Ft. Scott & Gulf; J.C. Clarke, Chi 
cago, St. Louis & New Orleans. ‘The board elected officers 
as follows: President, B, F. Ayer; Secretary and Treasurer, 
J. H. Raymond; General Counsel, George Payson; Execu 
tive Committee, 8. F. Ayer, B. ©. Cook, A, L. Osborn, T. F. 
Withrow, T. B. Blackstone. 


Wisconsin Peninsula,—The directors of this new company 
are: H. Ellis, Wm. Hoffman, D. M. Kelly, Timothy © 
Howe, S. M. Marshall, George Richardson, M. P. Skeltz 
Henry Strong. Office at Green Bay, Wisconsin 


PERSONAL. 


Barun von Weber, who visited the United States last 
summer to study our river improvements and narrow-gauge 
railroads and report to the Prussian Ministry of Public 
Works, on his return was named Privy Councillor by the 
Emperor. 


—Mr. D. B. Robinson, formerly on the Central Vermont, 
and for some years past Superintendent of the New Orleans 
& Mobile road, now the New Orleans Division of the Louis 
ville & Nashville, lately resigned that position to accept the 
charge of the Sonora Railroad in Mexico, now under con- 
struction. 


—Mr. Vliver Byrne, C. E., died in Maidstone, England, 
Dec. 9, aged 70 years. He had been in failing health some 
time. Mr. Byrne was the author of several engineering 
works, and notably editor of, and a large contributor to, 
Spon’s Dictionary of Kngineering, and the first edition of 
Appleton’s Dictionary of Mechanics. 


—It is reported in Boston that Mr. W. 'T. Hart has ten- 
dered his resignation as President of the New York & New 
England Company, in consequence of Opposition from the 
New York element in the board. The report has been de 
nied, but not officially. The board has taken no action on 
the resignation, if really offered, and Mr. Hart still retains 
the oifice. 


Hon. Thomas C, Platt, who will succeed Hon, francis 
Kernan as Senator from New York, is Genera) Manager, 
Secretary and a Director of the United States Express Com 
pany, and President of the Southern Central Railroad Com 
pany. One of his chief competitors in the Republican cau- 
cus was Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, General Counsel of the 
New York Central & Hudson River Company. 


—Col. Charles P. Ball has resigned his position as General 
Superintendent of the Alabama Great Southern Railroad. 
He went to the road five years ago, having been previously 
on the Western Railroad of Alabama, and under his charge 
it has been practically rebuilt and — in as good condition 
as any line in its neighborhood. Vhen he took charge it 
was unsafe even for the limited business then done. 


Gen, W. J. Sewell, just nominated for United States 
Senator by the New Jersey Republicans, and who will in all 
probability be duly elected to that position next week, has 
for many years been Superintendent of the West Jersey 
Railroad and was lately promoted to be Vice-President of 
the company. He has served several years in the New Jer 

sey Legislature, first in the Assembly and afterward in the 
Senate, and was twice President of the Senate 


—Mr. Fred. P. Mosely, Purchasing Agent of the Old Co 
ony Railroad and the Old Colony Steamship compani 
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in Boston Pra hester Distrtot, Jan. 8, of aa A Mr. 
Mosely was born in D. wrehester, Sept. £ 20, 18°26, and, after 
toe annex»tion of that town, represented bis section of the 
ci'y in toe state legislature for several years, He was 
formerly a member of the iron firm of Mos ely & Hodgman, 
of Boston. H» wasa popular and excellent citizen and his 
death will be widely regretted, He leavesa widow and four 
ebildren. 


-- —--=— NS = ———— 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Railroad Earnin gs. 
Earnings for various periods have been reported as follows: 
Year ending Dee. 31: 











1880, 1879. Inc. ordec. P.e. 
Ala. Gt. Southern... $64,021 $144.12? I. $199,700 450 
Cues, & Onio....... 2,674,393 1,936,539 IL. 737,769 38.7 
East Tenn., Va. & 

Ga cocecs 89S 7G,000 1,977,223 1. 291,656 18.7 
lint & Pere M..... 1,507,445 1,148,024 i. 440,421 39.1 
ind Bloom. & 

WOE, . . 02 xkbeuin »223.007 1,160,743 I. 62,336 5.4 
Nash., ¢ ‘hatta. & St. 

Hos ic « scan semes eaee 2,049,449 3,800,878 I. 248,571 Lh7 

Eleven months ending Nov. 30: 

At. Miss. & Ohio... $1,882.448 $1,546,287 I. 336,161 21.7 

Net earnings 865,789 657,351 1. 208,458 41.6 
Bur., Cedar map. & 

: 1,860,063 1,358,745 1. SO01318 36.5 

Ne earnings. 655,546 470,073 I 185.4758 830.5 
Ches. & Ohio.... 2 456,299 1,757,378 1. 698821 39.7 

Net earninzs..... 508,101 579,092 I 128100 S45 
Chicago, Burling- 

ton & Quincy 16,015,078 13,341,548 L. 2.663520 20.0 

Net earnings. ... 8,395,066 6,451,766 1, 1,743,300 26.0 
Cleve., Mt. Ver. & 

Del.... a 386,539 351,754 I S4,785 9.9 

Net earnings 84,914 45,568 I, 39,546 85.5 
Des Moines & Fort 

Dodge 288,050 201.1 70 I, 96,860 43.2 

Net earnings. 134,777) I, 65,523 95.0 
Louisville & Nash 8.519.073 i, ? I, 3,193,498 60.2 

Net —) : 3,595,402 2 O43! 484 J}. 1,262,078 ay. . 
Mem., Pad. & No. 196,128 144,640 1, 51488 

Net ear einet. 40,256 14,204 I. 26,052 186. 1 
New York, L. 

Western ~ 17,762,577 15,110,874 1. 2.651.708 17.7 

Net earnings. . 7,057, 605 4,597,048 L. 2,450,657 55.4 
St. Louis, Lron Mt 

& So. 5,608,646 4,687, 197 lL. 971,449 21,1 

Net earnings. 1,903,159 11855.468 I 47,691 26 

Vonth of November: 

New York, L. E. & 

Li. See " $1, TOT BAT $1,515,834 I, $281,503 18.8 

Net earnings..... 745,604 558,197 I. 187,407 33.5 

Vonth of December: 

Ala. Gt. Southern. . $61,669 B53.475 J. SRINL 155 
Ches. & Ohio....... 218,07 179,161 1. 38,848 21.6 
Cin., Ind., 8t. L. & 

Chi ot o. 191,251 189,251 1. 1,080 1.0 
K. Tenn., Va. & Ga,. * 16,889 118.830 D 1,950 1.6 
Fiint & Pere M.. “ISL, 112 117,026 I. 34,086 20.1 
Ind., Bloom, & W. 104,619 106.054 D. 1,435 1.4 
Nash., Chat & St. L. 175,096 - 185,653 ° D. 9,657 5.2 

Net earnings. ... 60,991 ’ 

Kirst week in January: 

1881. 1880, 
Chi. & Eastern ll . $20,089 $14,077 JT. $15,903 113.6 
Minn, & St. Louis... 12,413 10,278 I 2,135 20.9 

Second week in January : 

Northern Pacifie.. $24,985 $18,378 IL. $6,605 36.6 

Week endin ; Jan, 7: 

Great Western $86,670 $90,874 D. $13,204 13.3 

Week ending Jan, 8: - 

Grind Trunk... $189,217 $174,542 [. $14,675 8.4 


Joal Movement, 

Anthracite coal tonnage reported for the week ending 
Jan. 8 was: 1881, 305,208; 1880, 351,290; decrease, 42,902 
tons, or 13.1 per cent. 

The following announcement, which gives the programme 
of the anthracite coal trade for the remaimder of the present 
month, was made Jan. 17 to operators of the Schuylkill Re 
gion: * The antbracite coal interests have agreed to work full 
time during the present week, that is to say from Jan, 17 to 
22 inclusive, and resume the stoppage of coal mining the last 
three days next week, that isto say, stop work on Jan. 27, 
24 an129. Ampl+ notice will be givenot any arrangements 
that may bs made for restriction of mining in February. 

* To carry out tul.y the spirit of the agreement it is essen- 
tial that the mining, hoisting, preparation and joading of 
coal during those days be entirely discontinued, and-it is 
earnestly hoped that the above agreement for suspension 
will be carried out by every one in perfect good faith.” 

This arrangement was made after severai days’ consulta- 
tion by representatives of the companies. 

Cumberland, Broad Top and Bar¢glay tonnages for 
week foot up 45.874 tons, 

The olficial accountant’s statement of anthracite tonnages 
for December and the year, differing somewhat in form 
from the weekly statements, is as follows : 


the 


December, — -— —-—— Year.--- 
IRSO. 870. TRRO, 1870. 

Phila. & Reading.... 407,089 550,549 5.933.085 7.442.618 

Lehigh Valley... .... 369,553 366,156 4,304,532 4,405,057 
Central of New 

Jersey.... esses 276,889 307.3387 3,470,142 3,825,054 | 
Delaware, Lacka, & 

WOON cc cccawdes SLOLLSL S3O,7b4 3,550,548 3,867,404 
Del, & Hudson Canal 

Co gondebne ape Osan 270,219 2,674,705 3,014,118 
Pennsylvania R. R, 

Co bs ake echuie 149,675 119,623 1,864,031 1,682, 106 
Pennsylvania Coal 

Co qinitoe 106,018 8D. 503 1, 138.467 1,427,150 
Y.. Lake Evie & 

Weatern.......... 40.473 31,943 $11,014 477,782 

Total al 873, 857 2,074, 404 D3 4! 7242 2 26,142,089 


Decrease for the month, 195.517 tons, or 9.4 per cent. 
for the year, 2,705,447 tons, or 10.3 per cent. Four com- 
panies show an increase for the month; only one, the Penn- 

sylvania Railroad Company, has an increase for the year, 
though the decrease on the Lehigh Valley was very small. 

The stock of coal on hand at tidewater shipping points on 
Dec, 31, L880, was 500,278 tons, egainst 613,512 at the 
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Region, the chief cerrier from which 1s the Reading road. 
The quantity of coal and coke passed through the locks on 
the Monongahela River, above Pittsburgh, in 1880, was : 


1880, 1879. Incr-ase. P.c. 

Coal, bushels. . .984.048,350 65,588 000 18,460350 28.3 
Coke, bushels 5,338,800 3,572,700 1,756.100 49.2 
Total.. 69,377,150 19,160,700 20,216,450 29.5 2 


tons, or say, 284,000 car-loads. Part of it was consumed 
in and about Pitt-burgh, but a very large part’ went down 
the Obio River. 


tons of 2,000 Ibs. : 


Anthracite 
Semi-bituminous 


. 1,170,967 
2.083, 846 


Bituminous .. 2,039,458 
Coke 1,794,549 
Total 7. O88, 820 


The last week in the vear is usually a very > light one and 
would probably make little difference in the totals. 
Bituminous tonnages reported for the year are : 
i880 


1879 ~=Ine, or Dee. P.c. 

Barclay K.R, & Coal Co, 465,979 364,897 1. 101,082 27.7 
Allegheny Region, Pa. R.R. 296.417 202,720. I. 93,697 46,2 
Penn & Westmoreland 914.862 787,408 I. 127,454 16.2 
West Penna. R.R 281.494 211,305 I. 7,189 82.3 
Southwest Penn. R.R . 32,130 42,132 D, 10,003 2: 3.8 
Pittsburgh Region, Pa., R.R 546,166 538,557 1. 7,609 ‘1.4 
Total bituminous 2,537,048 2,147,020 I. 390, On 28 18.2 


Coke tonnages reported for the year are as follows: 


Total coke 1.835.403 
Lake Superior Iron Ore, 

The Marquette Mining Journal’s yearly statement gives 
the shipments of iron and ore over the Peninsula Division, 
Chicago & Northwes‘ern via. Escanaba for 1880 as follows: 


Total. 


road for 1880 was: 


Iron ore carried to lake es +++ 689,007 
[ron ore delivered to Chicago & N. W. at Negaunee * 33,490 
Iron ore delivered to local points “ee ° 18,889 
Pig iron 9,382 
Total.. 750, 768 

The Mining Journal gives the total output of iron ore 


from the Lake Superior Region at 1,975,602 tons, an in- 
crease of 561,420 tons, or 89.6 per cent. over 1879, The pro 
duction of pig iron from the furnaces in that region was 
48.502 tons, against 39,593 tons the previous year. 


\ dispatch from Bostou, Jan, 18, says : 


for an advance Of passenger and freight rates, to go into 
effect on Feb. was signed yesterday by the} 
Metrovolitan Steamship, the Boston & Providence, the | 


Stonington, the New York & New England, the Old Colony, 
and the New York & New Haven companies. The Boston 
& Albany Company is nota party to the agreement, but, 
connecting with the New York & New Haven for passenger 
business, 1t is necessarily governed by the rates of that com- 


pany. ‘The advance in freight rates will be about 75 per 
cent. The passenger rates will be 83 by the Sound lines 


after March 15, and $4 after June 1, and $5 by all rail lines 
for limited tickets.” 
Grain Movement, 

For the week ending Jan. 14 receipts and shipments of 
grain of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern mar- 
kets and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, in 
bushels, for the past eight years : 

Atlantic 


Northwestern Northwestern 








| 

Compared with the corresponding week of 1880 there is 
this year a decrease of 22% per cont, in the receipts and an 
merease of 4846 per cent. in the shipments of the Northwest- 
ern markets, with a decrease of 44 per cent. in the Atlantic 
receipts. The Northwestern receipts were a trifle greater 
than in the previous week, 
| others, are smaller than in any week of 1880, The North 
western shipments, however, are 21}¢ per cent. more than 
in the previous week, and are the largest since navigation 
closed, and larger than in any week of last winter until the 
last week of February, The Atlantic receipts were as small 
but once in 1880, once in 1879, and not at all in 1878. 

Ot the Northwestern receipts for the week Chicago had 
42.2 per cent., St, Louis 15.8, Peoria 15.3, Milwaukee 13.6, 
Toledo 6.1, Detroit 4.5, and Cleveland 2.5 per cent. 

Of the Atlantic receipts New York had 82 per cent., 
Orleans 2%.4, Baltimore 17, Boston 16.5, Philadelphia 9, 
Portland 1.9, and Montreal 1.3 per cent. The New York 
receipts have not been so small before for nearly a year, 
there were three weeks last winter when they were smalle ee 
| to tind as small rece me; at Philadelphia we have 

to July, 1877; there were four weeks in 1880 when Balti. 

more’s receipts were seaihere on the other hand, New Or 
}leans has not trad so large receipts before since last Sep- 
tember. 

Exports from Atlantic 








| ports for five successive weeks have 


The decrease in tonnage was greatest from the Suhuy]kill | 


The quantity in 1880 was equivalent to about 3,396,000 | 


The coa] tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad for 1880, | 
with one week (last in December) missing, was as follows, in | 





Allegheny Region, Pa., R.R 

Penn, & Westmoreland 

West Penn. RR 

Southwest Penn. K.R } 
Pittsburgh Reg.on, Pa., R.R 458, 649 | 


Tons. 
Iron ore by lake 1,171,765 
Iron ore by rail 57,235 | 
Quartz by lake 8,400 | 
Pig iron by lake 4,700 


1,242, 100 | 
The ore business of the Marque tte, Houghton & Ontonagon | 


Boston-New York Rate Agreement. | 
‘* The agreement | 


Year receipts shipments receipts, 
L874 3,027,412 +e 1,890,196 
1875. 1,611,271 . 1,634,316 
1876 1,760,946 46,652 1,641,770 
1877 2.391.038 908,682 1,546,128 
1878 1.987.853 1,185,085 2.66 é 
1s7f).. 2,026,586 1.277.759 i. 778.071 
Lss80 3,807,056 1.330.697 3/691. 855 
1881.. 2,087,699 2,036,483 2,053,554 i 


but with that exception and two | 


New | 


but | 





sont been larger and wheat exports smaller. The falling off 
in corn has been main'y in the last fcur of the eight weeks, 
during which the — were not half as great as in the 
first four. 

For the week ending Jan. 15, receipts and shipmeats at 


Chicago and Milwaukee were: 
\ ——Receipts.— - cae -- 
L< 881 80), 188 1880. 
Chicago de 416, 879 3,649,119 2,298 SI: 51 1,460,522 
Milwaukee..,....... 676,002 982,100 283,157 165,800 


For the: same week, ending Jan. 15, receipts of grain .in 
bushels and flour in barrels at the four leading Atlezntic ports 
were: 


New York. Boston Philadelphia, Baltimore. 

| Grain... § 1881... $18,010 411,980 220.195 420,268 

| ** +1889. .1,214,221 237,067 345,400 425,441 
P. c. of ine. or 

GOR, -cdreckec ec, 32.7 Ine. 73.8 Dee, 33.7 Dec. 0.7 

Flour ....1881 li I, 262 2 45,792 16,3:30 9,932 


San Francisco wheat exports in December were 2.578.525 

bushels. For the six months of the California crop year, 

| from July 1 to Dec. 31, the exports were, flour being reduced 
to wheat in the totals : 


} 1880. 1879. Inc. or Dee P.e¢. 
| Flour, barrets.. 301,306 240,068 L. 61, 238 25.5 
| Wheat, bushels 10,263,557 12,301,483 D, 2,037, os. _ 16. 6 
Total, bushels... .11,770,087 13,501,823 D. 1,7 31,7 736 12.8 
| Nearly all the wheat went to Great Britain. Of the flour 


| about one-third went to Great Britain, about one-third to 
China, one-sixth to Central America, and the rest was scat- 
tered to Japan, British (‘olumbia and the Pacific islands. 

| In the six months 690,633 bushels of barley were sent from 

San Francisco by sea and 228,658 bushels by rail, a total of 


; | 919,291 bushels. 


The Southwestern Passenger War. 
Negotiations for peace having apparently failed, on Jan. 
17, the Chicago & Alton adopted a new and even more war- 
like policy than heretofore. It announced large reductions 


in passenger fares from Kansas’ Cit to the 
chief poate in Michigan and Canada, including Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Ann Arbor, Flint Saginaw, Guelph, Toronto 


and Montreal. The rates are from $3 to $6 less from Kansas 
City than they are from Chicago to the same points. They 
are on the basis of $12.18 to Montreal. The Grand Trunk 
and Flint & Pere Marquette roads are said to bave come 
into the arrangement. The Alton road also made heavy 
reductions on fares from Omaha to Toledo, Columbus, 
ay and other large cities in Indiana and Ohio. 

A dispatch from Chicago, Jan. 18, however, says: ‘* The 
cut in rates between points in the Southwest and Michigan 
end Canada, announced by the Chicago & Alton Railroad 
Company yesterday, was followed by telegraphic correspond 
ence to-day between the managements of raiJroads interested 
in Southwestern traffic, which has resulted in a compromise 
which will probably end the long and bitter war in rates 
which has been carried on between Chic: ago, St. heuieand 
Kansas City. Beginning to-morrow, the llinois Central, Chi- 
eago & Alton and Wabash roads will soll tickets from Chi- 
cago to St. Louis at $8.70, with a rebate of $4, and at the 
same rate from St. Louis to Kansas City. All the roads, in- 
cluding the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the Chicago 
& Rock Island, will seil tickets for Chicago to Kansas City 
| direct at $14.80, with a rebate of $7.30. No round-trip 
tickets are to be sold at less than regular tariff rates. 

“It is claimed — these rates will not admit of the sale 
by scalpers of the large number of outstanding unlimited 
tickets. The railway officials to-night are quite confident 
| that the agreement to-day will establish permanent harmony 
between the roads, and express thé opinion that the war is 
practically ended.” 





| 


RAILROAD LAW. 





Railroad Grade Crossings in Vermont. 


The Legislature of Vermont at its recent session passed the 
following act regulating the movement of trains at the 
crossing of one railroad by another railroad: 

Sec. 1. When a railroad is crossed by another railroad at 
grades, every engineman on either of the roads shall, before 
reaching the crossing, sto» his engine at some point within 
1,000 feet therefrom, shall sound the whistle nefore start- 
ing and pass slowly over the crossing; but one stop shall be 
sufficient for all such crossings within 1,000 feet of each 
other upon the same road. 

Sec. 2. An engineman who violates the provisions of the 
preceding section shall be fined $100, and the curporation on 
whose road the offense is committed shall be fined the further 
sum of 3300; and one-fourth part of each penalty collected 
shall go to the person making the complaint. 





Vermont Railroad Legislation. 


Among the laws passed by the Vermont Legislature at its 
recent session is one prohibiting comp ines or their employés 
from leaving hand-cars or other nuisances on the track or 
right of way atany crossing where horses migot be frightened 
thereby. The penalty is trom $5 to $20 fine, and liability of 
the company for any damages that may be caused, 

Another act requires all passenger trains to bs provided 
with brakes operated from the engine or by the engineer, be- 
fore July 1, 1881, under penalty of $50 fine for every train 
run without such brakes. 

Another law requires all bridges to be constructed so as to 
leave a clear spice of 3 ft. at each side, and 7 ft. at top of an 
| ordinary box car. 
| Another law is as follows : 
| See. 1. Whenever any railroad corporation created by 

| the laws of another adjoining state, by consolidation, pur- 
chase or otherwise, shall have acquired railroad property in 
| this state, with all its rights and franchises, thereby becom- 
ing a portion of its operated lines ; and if for any reasona 
|receiver of such road and property shall have been ap- 
pointed by a court of competent jurislictioa of the state in 
which such road was incorporatsd, and the receiver so ap 
pointed shall have duly filed his bonds and the order of his 
appointment, as required by the laws of such state, anl 
shall have entered into actual possession of that portion of 
railroad in such state, and shall operate the same under the 





same time in 1879, and 501,377 in 187s, ee | been: order of such court ; and shall desire to operate that portion 
Phee ompetitive tonnage, including all coal which for tinal Week ending of said road acquired in this state, he shall tile with the 
consumption in transit reaches any point on tie Hudson | Jan, 12 Jon ec. 29. Dee. 22. Dee. 15. | clerk of the county, or one of the counties in which that por 
River or New York Bay, - which passes out of the capes of | Flour, bbls. 189.310 120,400 157,060 BS.BeO 158.902 | tion of said railroad is situated in this state. a copy of such 
the Delaware (pea coal and dust excluded) was: 1880, 10,- | Grain, bush.1,800,826 2,206,164 2,611,377 2.363.848 2,646,707 | order of appointm«e nt and a copy of his bond ‘together with 
saeco HY: 1879, 11.S13,708; decrease, 1,725,680 tous, or} The grain « xports of the last week are the lightest that) a copy of the papers upon which bis appointment was mudde, 
14.6 per cent. This competitive tonnage was 43,04 per cent. | have been reported since last spring at least; but for the) all duly authenticated, he may there upon, upon the ay 
of the total last year, and 45.18 per cent. the year before, eight weeks ending Jan. 12 the exports are not very different) proval of a chancellor, on due notice by advertisement pri 
The total produc tion was divided among the three great | from those of the ¢ orresponding weeks of the previous year | viously published, become the receiver of that portion of 

vothracite regions as follows in LSSO : an increase of OL per cent. in four, from 751.20 to 1,135,-| railroad in this state with the same rights aud privileges b 
Tous p total pod barre Is india decrease of 51 , per cent. in grain, from | longing to the company of which he bas been Fe or ge t 

hrom the Wyoming Region 4a 23,150,652 bushels to 21,915,380, The incrense in flour is wch receiver, and shall be subj ct to the jurisdiction of th 

Lehigh Kegion 1» #'63 | equivalent to more than the decrease in grain. The grain | Court of C hance rv of this state, the same as — gh ory 

ScbuylkUT Region gu v3 | eXports show an increase of 16 per cent, in wheat and a de-| nally appointed thereby upon proper proc edings. 
| crease of 40 per cent. in corn. This is contrary to-the usual Sec This act shall take effect from and after its pa 
Total 20,497,242 100.00 | course of things of late months, corn exports generally hav- | sage 
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THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Locomotive Building. 


The Rogers Locomotive Works, in Paterson, N. J., are 
building 10 locomotives to go to Spain, the first American 
locomotives ever sent to that country, we believe. They are 
for the Ferro-Carril de Vals & Villa Nueva vy Barcelona; 
two of them are six-wheel connected engines for construction 
and yard purposes, and the rest ordinary eight-wheel or 
— engines, some for passenger and some for freight 
work, 

_ The Dickson Manufacturing Co., at Scranton, Pa., is build- 
ing 10 locomotives for the Erie, and 15 for the Delaware & 
Hudson Canal Co, 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works, in Philadelphia, last 
week received an order for 144 narrow-gauge locomotives 
for the Deaver & Rio Grande road. 

The Grant Locomotive Works, in Paterson, N. J., have or- 
ders for a number of engines on band. 

Car Notes. ; 

The Gilbert & Bush Co., in Troy, N. Y., has its shops full 
of work. Orders are on hand for four sleeping and two 
drawing-room cars for the Wagner Sleeping Car Company ; 
10 passenger cars for the St. Louis, [ron Mountain & 
Southeri; several passenger cars for the Union Pacific; sev- 
eral passenger cars for the Chesapeake & Ohio, and a lot of 
open excursion cars for the new Saratoga Lake road. Be- 
sides these home orders one was lately received for 10 sleep- 
ing cars for a railroad in Brazil. 

‘he Maine Centra! road has lately ordered six new passen- 
ger and 100 freight cars. 

The Peninsular Car Co., of Detroit, now employs 200 men 
at its newly acquired shops in Adrian, Mich. The company 
has bought more land and will enlarge the works at once. 

Joba L, Gill & Co., at Columbus, O., are building a large 
ee freight cars for the Toledo, Delphoo & Burling- 
ton road. 

_ The Gilbert Car Works, at East Buffalo, N. Y., are build- 
ing or have orders on band for 250 refrigerator cars for the 
New York, Lake Erie & Western; 150 box cars for the 
New York City & Northern; 100 stock and 100 gon- 
dola cars for the Delaware & Hudson Canal Co.’s lines. 

_ The Missouri ‘Car & Foundry Co., in St. Louis, is build- 
ing a sleeping and a boarding car for construction parties 
for the Gult, Colorado & Santa Fe; 500 freight cars for the 
Chicago. St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha; 300 freight cars 
ioe ae Union Pacific, and 200 box cars for the Illinois Cen- 
tral, 

The Lilinois Central Railroad shops are now building 800 
box cars and 100 coal cars for the road. 

The Laconia Car Co., at Laconia, N, H., is building 80 box 
and 100 flat cars for the Boston, Concord & Montreal; 35 
long box cars for the Concord road, and a number of box 
cars for the Boston & Lowell. 

Bridge Notes. 

The Philadelphia Bridge Works of Cofrode & Saylor, at 
Pottstown, Pa., are running night and day, two sets of 
men being employed. 

The Corrugated Metal Co., of East Berlin, Conn., is put- 
ting up an iron highway bridge over the Merrimack River 
at Manchester, N. H., the contract price of which is $67,- 
000, It is a double-deck four-truss bridge, 40 ft. wide, 
1,100 ft. long, in four spans. 

‘Tbe Central Bridge Co., of New York, has the contract 
for the iron work of the new viaduct over the Illinois Cen- 
tral track at the fo t of Randolph street in Chicago. 

_ The Illinois Central has just completed a new wrought- 
iron Pratt truss bridge, 45v ft. long, over Salt Creek, about 
3!'¢ miles south of Cliuton, Il. 


jron and Manufacturing Notes. 


The Indianapolis Rolling Mill last year turned out 22,32 
tons of iron rails, the largest product ever made by this mill 
in one year. 

Meily Furnace, in Middletown, Pa., has been bought by 
Haldeman & Ness, and will be repaired and put in blast as 
soon as possible. 

The Gere Lron & Mining Co. is running its furnace at 
Port Leyden, N. Y., on ore averaging 47. per cent. The 
furnace is 50 ft. high and 10 ft. bosh, and is making sbout 
170 tons of iron a week, using 110 bushels of charcval to the 
ton of pig-iron. 

Tne Glencoe lron Works, in Youngstown, O., are steadily 
increasing their manufacture of railroad track bolts. 

The L. 5. Flanders Machine Works, in Philadelphia, have 
lately shipped locomotive cylinder boring machines to the 
shops of the Wisconsin Central road and the Lehigh Valley 
road, and a valve-seat rotary planing machine to the Maine 
Central road. 

A factory is to be started in Hamilton, Ont., to make 
railroad lanterns, head-lights and similar work. 

The Phosphor-Bronze Smelting Co., limited, has removed 
its offices to No, 512 Arch street, Philadelphia. In connec- 
tion with the new offices a sales and show room has heen 
fitted up, where the various products of the company are on 
exhibition. 

The Rail Market. 

There has been a 200d deal of business in steel rails, both 
American and foreign. Prices are tirmat about #60 per ton 
at mill, with slight concessions on lerge orders. 

[ron rails are active and slightly higher. Quotations are 
$47 to $53 per ton at mill, according to section of rails. A 
small sale of English rails at $44.50 delivered at Galveston 
is reported, but nothing else below $47. 

Old iron rails are in active demand, but few sales are re- 
ported, holders generally asking more than buyers think it 
safeto pay. Sales are reported in New York at from $27 to 
$31, and in Philadelphia at $27 to $30 per ton. 

Switch Rods. 

A Hibernian switchtender, who saw a train coming in on 
time, said ‘You are first at last, and you were always 
behind before.” 

“The Parlor Cattle Car Company” has been incorpo- 
rated in Cincinnati, and ‘ Boudoir hog cars” are expected 
next.— Boston Post. 

An Ohio railroad company, in its report to the state Rail- 
road Commissioner, explains the death of a boy by saying 
that he was tramping out a bumble-bees’ nest on Sunday. 
The bees got after him and he ran under @ train and was 
killed. —F evated Railway Journal. 

Just alter the Erie express left Pittsburgh the other even- 
ing on the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad, a bogus con- 
ductor got a number of tickets from the passengers and 
escaped while the real conductor was in another car. 

The Dixon (Il.) Telegraph saves: * Mr. Burke, one of the 


directors of the Chicagy & Northwestern Railway, one of | 


Governor Charters’ old friends, sent Judge Charters and 
wife a Now Year’s present, an annual pass, for the year 
ISS1, over all the lines of the Nortnwestern road, which 
now embrace 279,892 miles.” 

The Northwestern is a pretty big road, but it must bave 
grown pretty fast to embrace more than three times as 
many miles of road as there were in this country a few 
weeks age 





A Missing Railroad. 


When Cheyenne was at the zenith of its glory, a sign of 
‘General Offices of the Cheyenne, Pacific Slope & Sandwich 
Islands Railroad” was hung out one morning without cre- 
atiog the least surprise. If one person had asked another 
where the depot of the said railroad was, there might have 
been some hesitation about answering, but it was some time 
atter the  - was out before any special inquiries began to 
be made. Th 
bag in hand, and said: 

**T suppose you connect at San Francisco with the regular 
steamers /” 

** Weill, yes; I suppose we shall;” was the hesitating re- 


y. 

“Shall? Isn’t your road through yet ?” 

‘* Well, not quite.” 

“Do you takein Salt Lake ?”’ 

* Salt Lake? Yes. - I think we do.” 

**How much for a ticket ?” 

* Well, I can’t say exactly, as we have none on sale just 
yet,” 

**Can’t I get one at the depot ?” 

* Well, I think not, we haven’t any depot yet.” 

‘*Can I pay on the train ?” 

‘* Well, you see, we have no trains yet.” 

‘*T suppose [ can walk on the. track?’ persisted the 
stranger. 

‘* Well, I should have no objection if we had a track.” 

* No depot, no tickets, no trains, no tracks--what sort of a 
railroad have you got anyhow ?¢” 

* Well, you see, it’s only on paper thus tar, but as soon as 
we can sell $8,000,000 worth of stuck we shall begin grading 
and rush business right along If you bappen to be along 
when we get to going we will put you through as low as any 
other responsible route.” 

The stranger stuck his hands into his pockets, stared hard, 
whistled softly, and then walked out on tip-toe without 
anotber word.— Wall Street News. 


Blast Furnaces of the United States, 

The quarterly statement compiled by the Jron Age gives 
the condition of the blast furnaces of the United States on 
Jan. 1 as follows: 


Out of Notre 
In blast, blast. ported. Total. 
ER 05-5 o5c0- aces oebeo0 ss ceuaben 16 112 i 275 
DG cs (ikeseecoks cbaseboks 162 76 258 
Bituminous or coke............ ...151 68 219 
Mas éniaens +ekterdscssas ie 473 256 3 732 


The total weekly capacity of the 473 furnaces in blast is 
reported at 94,990 tons, an average of 201 tons each ; that 
of the 256 furaaces out of blast is 40,723 tons, an average of 
159 tons each. The total number of furnaces in and out of 
blast on the first of January, for the past seven years, has 
been : 


1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880, 1881. 
In blast... . 363 293 44 205 297 ust 474 
Out of blast....... 328 420 468 449 433 203 2o6 


Though the whole number of furnaces in blast is so much 
greater than last year, there is a decrease in the number of 
anthracite furnaces in blast from 165 to 162. Last year 49 
per cent. of the charcoal furnaces, 71 of the anthracite. and 
61 of the bituminous furnaces were in blast; this year 59 per 
cent. of the charcoal, 68 cf the anthracite, and 70 of the 
bituminous. 

A Scientific Investigation in 'Frisco. 

Some cuptious people now and then express considerable 
surprise that the Lick trustees are so slow about executing 
the behests of that well meaning, but somewhat eccentric 
old party. Such persons would understand the matter more 
thoroughly, however, if they could be favored with a profile 
view of said Board of Trustees slumbering peacefully at their 
weekly meeting, and listen to some of the r»ports read be- 
fore said body by its secretary, who keeps awake hiniself 
under protest, and takes cat naps between his sentences. It 
will be remembered that among the minor bequests of the 
immense sum left by Mr. Lick was the appropriation of 
$5,000, so be expended in ascertaining whether there was 
any definite evidence of the common assertion made by navi- 
gators that the magnetic needle varied in a slight degree 
more east of north each year, what was the cause of this 
annual change and the best means of rectifying the same. 
The amount referred to was, therefore, placed some three 
years ago, in the hands of a relative of ove of the trustees, 
named Cornelius B. Guffey, whose having just failed as a 
stock-broker was evidently considered by the board to give 
him exceptional facilities for the prosecution of this scien- 
tific work. Nothing was heard from Mr. Guffey as to the 
result of his mission until last Tuesday, when, after much 
somnific ** punching up” by the secretary, he submitted the 
following brief, but exhaustive report : 

Gentlemen: On receipt of the funds and instructions con- 
cerning same about which you have seen fit to bother me so 
constantly of late, [ at once took active measures to obtain 
all the information possible on the subject in question, by 
sounding sundry seafaring men as to their views regard- 
ing the magnetic variation, or whatever yon call it. This 
naturally involved the expenditure of considerable time 
around the wharves as well as large quantities of scientifically 
applied beer. Out of 710 alleged mariners interviewed on 
the subject, one said that he had frequently experienced 
great troublein boxing the compass, and always thought 
there was something wrong about it. 
said they didn’t know. Not deeming this result satisfactory, 
{ determined upon personal investigation, 
chartered the plunger Carrie Ann, placed on board a suffi 
ciency of scientific materials, such as old Stag whiskey, 
bottled beer, sandwiches, fishing lines, bait, etc. JI then 
started with a select party of compass shar;s to Saucelito 


to fish for tomcods. ‘he best way to catch tomcods 
is to bait with spile worms, «and about two feet 
from the surface. Jimmy McGue caught a tommy 


22 inches long, but as this is not strictly scientific infor- 
mation, the Trustees can cross it out if they like, or transfer 
it to their shirt cuffs for future reference. Coming back to 
the city, owing entirely, itis believed, to the eastward ten 

dency of the corapass or sumething, the boat ran on the rocks 
at Goat Islend and spilled the eatire gang overboard. As 
this could not possibly have occurred without the magnetic 
needle shifting at least four inches in six hours, your bonor 

able board can draw their own conclusions. A short time 
after this, a certain able seaman, whose views I had sought 

introduced a retired whaler (though then in the business of 
promoting chicken and canine conflicts), who announced that 
during a voyage into the Arctic regions after furs, he bad 
personally discovered the exact secret of the magnetic varia 

tion, which he was willing to impart for the trifling sum of 
$2.50 and the beer. Oo mature deliberation IT closed with 


these terms, and received from this intelligent person 
in one word the information for which — the 
combined scientists of the world have been = grop 


ing for 300 years, to my certain knowledge, It was BE AIS 
These huge and destructive animals, my informant stated 
are in the babit of shoving around the small ice island upon 
which, he says, the North Pole is situated, just out of pur 
cumedness, and, of course, disarranging the compass in ws 


en an Eastern man walked in one day, cirpet-« 





The remaining 709 | 


To this end 1) 


doing. This party, whose name is Philhooliban, or some- 
thing like that, went on to state that the only way to put an 
end to this disgraceful practice, and prevent the eventual 
total destruction of commerce, was to devise some means of 
exterminating said bears at an early day. After matrve 
reflection he had come to the conchision, he said, that the 
only feasible manner of accomplishing this was to poison the 
critters off. Of course, as it was impracticable to reach those 
in the immediate vicinity of the Pole, on account of ice, he 
suggested that your honorable board fit out an expedition of 
war vessels to approach as near to said point as possible, 
and fire cannon loaded with the ordinary petrified Dutch 
bologna sausages of commerce 
seat of magnetic attraction. Said sausages to be first 
carefully impregnated with strychuine, or perhaps 
the ordinary canned vegetables used by our local boarding 
houses would be more deadly and effective, and nail more 
bears to the pound. The appropriation being exhausted, 
this concluded my researches, and I beg Jeave to submit the 
appended statement of expenditures for audit and approval : 


in the direction of the 


Time spent in buzzing magnet sharps $15.00 
a ee ipe F aR ».50 
Luoch..... senadiose hagas olen 5.50 
og ES PONTE ey ee eee 2.50 
aces. -satadt a 14s bias GNRieT) adda waekoh 


4,970.00 
Other liquors 45 
One more beer 


Total. ; ~ sche saad sind . 85,000.00 

Perhaps with another appropriation of same amount 

($10,000 would be better) I could unearth a few more facts. 
Respectfully, CORNELIUS B. GuFFEY. 

Now it hardly seems possible that in this day and age 
such a report as the above could he solemnly accepted and 
passed without comment by anybody, but such is the absurd 
fact. If proceedings of this nature are not enough to cause 
old man Lick to turn over in bis cofiin, then we don’t cor 
rectly remember what kind of a hair-pin he was, that’s 
all. —San Francisco Evening Post, 

Kast Passenger Locomotive. 

The Grand Trunk Railway, of Canada, has lately put on 
the division between Belleville and Toronto two locomotives 
with 6 ft. 3 in. driving wheels aod 18 by 36 in. cylinders, 
This stroke is unusual; in fact the only case which we re 
member of so long a stroke of piston in a locomotive is that 
of some engines built by the Camden & Amboy some 20 
years ago, which had 14 by 38 in. eylinders, 

New Snow-Plow. 

The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser thus describes a new 
device for clearing railroad tracks of snow: 

“Mr. C. G. Cross, of Chicago, Las invented a new snow- 
plow. It is arranged to be attached to the front end of an 
ordinary box-car, and is propelled by a portable engine 
placed inside of the car. The snow is received into a bonnet 
made of boiler iron, p:aced in front of the maebine, and 
by a blast of hot air supplied by a fan. is rapidly melted 
and run down into the water receptacle, and either al- 
lowed to fiow out at the side, or thrown by a force pump 
from 50 to 100 ft, from the track. The machine is particu 
larly adapted for deep cuts and in railroad yards, where 
usually the only method of cleaning the track in deep snow 
is by expensive manual labor. The first trial wasonly par 
tially satixiactory, showing that the present form of con- 
struction will have to be changed somewhat.” 


A Long-Headed Brakeman. 

The Erie (Pa.) Dispatch tells tae following story, which 
our readers will believe, of course: * Brakeman Snodgrass, 
of Corry, met with an accident at that place while making 
a coupling that has probably never before been experienced 
by any man who lived to tell the tale. He had his head 
caught between the bumpers of two cars and was so horri- 
bly squeezed it was not deemed possible he could live, but he 
is now getting along finely. His head, which was once 
round, was pressed by the accident out long and slim. He is 
also from one-half to three-quarters of an inch taller than 
formerly. The terrible squeeze which bis head received has 
made him cross-eyed, but, strange as it may seem, his mind 
is as clear and bright as it ever was.” 

The Amenities of Debate. 

We have had occasion once or twice this session to allude 
to the loving and gentle terms by which fhe ** nobiiity ” of 
Canada allude to each othe’ in the Dominion Parliament. 
A while ago in a Hochelaga spee h Sir John Macdonald, 
Premier, got pathetic and said in a few years, after he was 
dead, he hoped he would look down on the completed 
Canada Pacitic Railroad. It is generally upposed that 
angels have better business on band than gazing at cabooses 
with a mad conductor swearing at a slow brakeman, and so 
a ripple of ridicule went over Canada at Sir John’s celestial 
allusion, In speaking about the railroad terms on Thursday 
in Parliament Sir Albert Smith said Sir John would be 
looking up instead of down. Another noble member said, 
**Where will you be?’ Betore Sir Albert could give any 
information regarding his ultimate destination, a third 
Knight answered, ** He'll be melted.” Thus do the titled 
aristocracy of the neighboring empire arrange the terms on 
which a railroad is to be built.—-Delroit Free Press. 


Working Both Ways. 

Charles Merritt is a Galveston merchant, who ceals in 
such perishable merchandise as apples, potatoes and the like, 
which he imports by rail. Yesterday the railroad office 
telephoned him: “If you don’t remove that car of freight 
which arrived yesterday we will charge you demurrage.” 

Merritt bawled back: 

‘Tsay ! how much demurrage are you going to charge 
me on that other car-load of potatoes that ougbt to have been 
here a week ago, but has not got bere yet 

There wasa silence in that railroad offices that would hav: 


| done credit to the private graveyard of a deaf and dumb 


asvlum.-— Galveston News. 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 
Alpena & Bay City.—Meetings are being held to 
advocate the building of a railroad from Alpena, Mich., 
on Thunder Bay, southward through Alcona, Harrisville, 
Au Suble and Tawas, following nearly the shore of Lake 
Huron. to Bay City. The distance is about 120 miles, but 
some BO miles of road could be saved by makiug connection 
with the Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw road 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Ke. —Notice has been 
given that the time for closing the subseriptions under circu 
lar No. 54 bus been extended to Feb. 21, SSI], at close of 
loresinee in oraer that there may be time for adjustment of 
rights All subscriptions under the circular must be made 
as stockholders of rescore Fel. 1, 1881, as stated in the cireu 
lot Rights to take stock at par under the circular ha 
been selling in Losten at &S per share 

Nilanta & Alabama The i rporato t! 
pany have completed thei nizat lt ord 
opened for ub iptio hur er proce i 
(depend upon what t 
1 wuliat 
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ull and experience Ato 

whet preserves Wee g ly iu. life in FRurope 

Whether a like result would be attained by using prongs el 
ties with rails laid as they are tu this country has Hever 
been fully demonstrated Experience lidicates, though 
that the capacity of thes to resist abrasion, as well as decny 

ix Very much increased if the preservative process emroyved 
ix a good one and the thes are thoroughly treated. The 
question is so important, however, that the truth of the 
often made, but perhaps erroneous, statement, that “ties cut 
out before they rot,” should be ascertained beyond doubt 

Timber is also largely used on railroads in places where 
there is very little wear, but it is only subject to destruction 
from decay. Here certainly is a hopeful field for experi 
ment, 

But, however the views of engineers may differ as to the 
etticacy of the different methods in preserving wood from 
decay, there seems to be very little doubt in the minds cf 
those conversant with the subject that creosoted timber 
will not be attacked by the teredo. This fact is important 
to most railroads approaching the seaboard. The teredo is | 
more or less active along the whole seacoast, except at the 
mouths of large fresh-water rivers, and is especially destruct- 
ive in Southern waters. 


the ortainiyv ind! 





pile, one creosoted at the Hayford 
Creosotiag Works, at Elizabeth- 
port, N. J., and the other a piece 
of the same pile in its natural 
state. The two pieces are fastened 
together by cleats of creosoted 
hemlock, and further protected by 
a chain. The block on the left 
shows a cross-section of the creo- 
soted block. These blocks were 
exposed in the sea at the mouth of 
Cape Fear River during one year. 

This illustration has a twofold 
interest. The unprepared block 
on the left, which originally filled 
all the space between the cleats, 
and is now more like a sponge 
than weod, riddled through and 
through by the teredo, shows how 
terribly destructive the teredo is in 
Southern waters. And the creo- 
soted block, the cross-section of 
which shows that not a single bore 
has been pierced in it, is conclusive 
evidence of the value of the pro- 
cess. It may be stated, in answer 
to the objection that this has been 
tested but a single year, that creo- 
soted piles have been used in Eu- 
rope for 8C to 40 years, and many 
are still doing service in teredo-in- 
fected waters which were driven 
so long ago, and are still as sound 
as at first. This is to be expected, since the creosote oil is 
insoluble in water, s@ time has no effect upon piles treated 
with it. In creosoted piles, exposed in the Gulf of Mexico 
during seven years, when cut the oil seemed to be in a 
limpid state, and the odor from it as pungent as at first. 

During a few years past, many thousand creosoted piles 
have been driven in the sea in various parts of this country 
whose record, as far as-we have been able to learn, has been 
entirely satisfactory. When the New Orleans & Mobile 
Railroad was first built several miles of bridges and trestles 
were constructed of uutreated pine piles. It is said that 
many of these were riddled by the teredo and broke off be- 
fore the rails were laid over them. The importance of pro- 
tecting them in some way was apparent, so the company 
erected works for creosoting and has renewed all the bridges 
and trestles with creosoted pine, thoroughly treated, which 
is doing excellent service and has not been touched by the 
teredo at all. The new ferry house at Hoboken, N. J., was 
erected the past summer on 1,000 creosoted piles. At that 
point untreated piles were cut off by the teredo in from 6 
to 10 years. Other creosoted piles have been used in govern- 
ment work, in Charleston, 8. C , and in New Jersey. 
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except creosote oil. Various substances have been tried, in- 
preserving wood from decay, but the teredo does not seem 
to avoid them. Many years ago a commission was appointed 
in Holland, which made a careful study of the subject and 
experimented with every suggested method, but, it 
reported, found nothing would answer except creosote, 


which was adopted for all government work, and is used | 


with entire Saccess. In England, also, and in France and 


Belgium, it is said that no wood has been used during the | 


past 30 years in marine construction which had not been 
previously injected with 10 lbs. of creosote oil per cubic 
foot. 

Creosoting timber is costly, perhaps, at the outset, but a 
real economy in the end. Ia marine work the labor is gen- 
erally an important factor in the cost, so that even where 


lumber is abundant, as in the South, it is wasteful and | 


should be 
| nearly 
| probably 
The wood-cut herewith represents two sections of a spruce } cisco, 
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| rates from Chicago to New York. 


| would have amounted to about 74 cents per bushel from | 
is | 
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face with copper and, perhaps, iron nails also, is a protec 
tion, but they must have broad heads and be driven so 


closely as not to leave any portion of the surface exposed 
But this plan is usually more expensive than creosoting 


Wool Traffic from the Pacific Coast. 


The largest single item of freight eastward over the Pa- 
citic railroads is wool, exceeding in tonnage tea and wine. 
The product of the state in 1880 is reported to have been 
46,074,200 of which 44,566,800 Ibs. were received at 
San Francisco, and the balance shipped direct to the East. 
Besides this San Francisco received 7,022,500 lbs. from Ore- 
gon, and 275,000 from foreign sources. It appears thus that 
substantially the whole wool traffic of the Pacific railroads 


Ibs. , 


| originates on the Pacific coast, and none of the large Austra- 


lian production seeks a market by this route. As the traffic 
is chiefly concentrated at San Francisco, probably a new 
railroad to that city would command a full share of the 
traftic, if the relation between through and local rates 
maintained: but as the Central Pacific 

whole railroad system of California, it 
would, if it had a rival at San Fran- 
the rates from its local points to the 


owns 
the 


make 


East and to San Francisco such that there would be 
an advantage in shipping directly to the East, in which case 
the Central Pacific would get the long haul, rather than to 
San Francisco, 
compete with another road for the shipment to the East. 

About 13 per cent. (8,511 tons) of Pacific coast production 
arrived from Oregon and Washington, and this portion, and 
this only, the Northern Pacific will be in better position to 
command than the Central or Southern Pacific—a little 
more than a car-load a day. 

Wool is the only important agricultural product of the 
Pacific coast that reaches the Eastern or European market 
by rail—nearly all the wheat and mosteof the wine goes by 
sea around Cape Horn. Of 51,671,700 Ibs. of wool marketed 
in 1880, 9,055,400 were consumed in California, and of the 
42,616,300 lbs. that were shipped, 71 per cent. went by rail, 
amounting to 15,196 tons,or about five car-loads daily. This, it 


bound freight over the Central Pacific. In some years, how- 
ever, barley shipments of greater weight have been made. 


Francisco to New York based even upon the low trunk line 
The latter last summer 


San Francico.\to New York. The vessels carry from San 
Francisco to Liverpool at rates varying from about 25° to 
38 cents. 





Record of New Railroad Construction. 





This number of the Railroad Gi Gazette contains information 
| of the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

Texas & St. Lowis.—Extended from Trinity River, Tex., 
| west by south to Corsicana, 25 miles. Gauge, 3 ft. 

This is the first new track reported for 1881. 











THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING ENGINEERS will hold 


costly not to take the precaution to make the timber last | its next annual meeting in Philadelphia, beginning Tuesday 


longer than the three or four years which is usually the total | evening, Feb. 15. 
Mechanical | 
means are sometimes adopted, such as sheathing with | ‘‘ Rail Specification and Rail Inspection in Europe,” 


life in Southern waters without protection. 


One the chief subjects of discussion at 
this meeting will be steel rails. Mr. Sandberg’s paper on 
which 


sheathing metal or copper, but these are only temporary | was read at the Lake Superior meeting, will come up for 
anda great temptation to river thieves. Sheathing is a | discussion, and Dr. C. B. Dudley, will present a paper on the 


protection so Jong as it remains intact, but with the slightest 
break in the metal its usefulness-is gone. Moreover, the 





| ** Wear of Steel Rails in relation to their Chemical Compo- 
sition and Physical Properties,” which will supplement 


where the Central Pacific would have to! 





the paper on the same genera! subject which be read some 
two years ago, and which hasattracted a great deal of at 
tention hereand abroad. The programme of the meeting 
is not yet completed, but it will include visits to the Midvale 
Steel Works, the Penoyd Lron Works, etc,, and receptions 
at the Academy of Fine Arts and at the Penn Club 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Mechanical Eagineer.—The first numbers of this 
* justrated weekly devoted to applied mechanics and the 
aris,” which is published by Egbert C. Watson & Son, No. 5 
Beekman street, New York, has been received. It has 
eight pages, 10'¢ = 14 in., well printed and copiously illus- 
trated. The elder Mr. Watsonis an experienced mechanical 
engiaeer, and was formerly editor of the Scientific Amertcan, 


and, therefore, brings experience with him in his new ven- 





ture. There is certainly a field for a paper of this kind in 
this country, but to succeed it must occupy ground somewhat 
different from that which is cultivated by old established 
publications. 

The publishers announce it as their intention to make a 
thoroughly ‘‘ practical, common-sense, orthodox mechanical 
paper,” and say that “it is not an advertising sheet,” 
although they admit that they ‘‘are obliged to take some 
advertisements, in order to keep 
up steam.” It may be inferred, 
then—to use an engineering simile 
—that it is not a full-stroke adver- 
tising sheet, but that that depart- 
ment is worked with a cut-off. 
With the hope that the proprietors 
will succeed in getting a high 
‘duty ” out of their new venture, 
and commending it to the con- 
sideration of all mechanical engi- 
neers, we will leave them to judge 
whether it is ‘‘ orthodox ” or not. 





Governor’s Messages on Rail- 
roads. 





The Governor of Tilinois, who 
has just. begun his second term, 
says: 

‘*The annual report of the Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commis- 
sioners will be found to contain a 
comprehensive statement of the 
condition and operations of the 
railroads in this state more than 
ever before. This vast interest, 
whose annual gross earnings are 
nearly $50,000,000, and which 
employs over thirty-two thousand 
persons in our state, and in which 
every citizen is interested, either 
as taxpayer, stockholder or patron, 
which enters into and concerns * 
every business interest, necessarily 
demands the carefl study and. at- 
tention of the law-maker. 

“The past year has been an unu- 
sually prosperous one for railroads. Their business has been 
immensely enlarged and their earnings increased. Very 
many have come out of a condition of insolvency or serious 
financial embarrassment, and have been reorganized under 
hopeful auspices. The present favorable condition of these 
corporations is the result of great business activity and 
general presperity. 

“The power of the state to enforce proper regulations 
upon common carriers to prevent extortion and unjust dis- 
crimination, and provide for public safety, is now established 
and admitted. It has been recognized and affirmed by the 
highest courts in the land. In the exercise of tbis power, in 
the light of the experience of older communities as well as 
our own, the necessity of a tribunal like the Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission is now generally recognized. 
Through their agency the relations between the public and 
the railways are becoming better understood, and many 
evils have been reformed. I hope that, under the influence 
of public opinion, enlightened by tie investigations of the 
Commissioners and directed by the decisions of the courts, 
the railroads will adopt such a policy as will make their re- 
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| lations with the public entirely harmonious. 
must be remembered, is usually the largest single item of east- | 


The Governor of Tennessee recommends the establishment 
of a Railroad Commission for that state, ‘* charged with the 
assessment of the railrvads of the state and investigation of 


| their freight and passenger rates, and clothed with such 
Barley and not wheat is carried. because the market for | 


barley is in the West, and it does not have to be carried | 

It is said that no substance for injection into wood has yet | more than two-thirds of the way across the continent, while 
been discovered which will protect it from the teredo | the market for California wheat-is exclusively in Europe; | 
| and itis delivered there from San francisco by vessels 
cluding poisonous salts, which have been proved valuable in| around Cape Horn at much less than a rail rate from San 


powers as may be necessary to enable it to enforce justice 
and equality and the regulation of their freight and passen- 
ger rates.” 


General 





“Railroad ews. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Meetings. 
Meetings will be held as follows : 
Indianapolis d& St. Lovis, annual meeting, at the office in 
Indianapolis, Feb. 16. 
Indiana, Bloomington & Western, special 
Indianapolis, March 15. 
| The Philadelphia & Reading meeting is now called for 
| March 7, but the time may be changed by the Court. 


Dividends. 

Dividends have been declared as follows: 

Oregon Railway & —" igation Company, 2 per cent., 
| quarterly, payable Feb. 

Panama, 5 per cent., al terly, payable Feb. 
company increases from 1 to 5 per. cent. 

IWinois Central, 314 per cent., semi-annual, payable 
March 1. This company increases from 3 to 34 g per cept. 


meeting, in 


| 


1. This 


Foreclosure Sales. 


ulf & West India Transit road will be sold in 
Fernandina, Fla., Feb. 7, under a decree of the United States 
Circuit Court. It is understood that an agreement has been 
made among the creditors of all classes, and that the road 
will be bought in by the present owners. The road, origin- 
ally the Florida Railroad, extends from Fernandina: to €e- 
dar Keys, 154 miles. The present company has refused to 
make any statements whatever of its operations, 
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ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Alabama Great Southern.—The following appointments 
are announced on this road: Cabell Breck , Engineer 
in charge of road-bed, bridges and structures; H. Y. Hall, 
Road-Master M. J. Meehan, Master Mechanic in charge of 
motive power, machinery and cars. 


Atlanta & Alabama,.—This company has been organ 
ized by the election of the following directors: John Colher, | 
B. E. Crane, J. F. Cammings, J. W. English, E. P. Howell, 
Ss. M. loman, R. C. Mitchell, Anthony Murphy, RK. D. 
Spaulding. The boatd elected Anthony Murphy President; | 
J. F. Cummings, Vice-President; W. T. Newman, Attor 
ney: H,. Castleman, Secretary. Office in Atlanta, Georgia. 


Bachman Valley.—At the annual meeting in. Hanover, | 
Pa., Jan 10, the following officers were chosen: President, | 
A. W. Eichelberger; directors, Joseph Althoff, Joseph Del- | 
ione, Levi Dubs, J. W. Gitt, E. W. Heindel, C. L. Johnson, | 
Stephen Keefer, Adam Newcomer, Percy Pine, Henry C. | 
Schirner, Edwin Thomas, Samuel Thomas. The road is, 
worked by the Hanover Junction, Hanover & Gettysburg 
Company. . 


Baltimore & Cumberland Valley —At the annual meeting | 
in Chambersburg, Pa., Jan. 10, the following directors were 
chosen: David Wills, J. M. Hood, A. Rieman, D. J. Foley, 
Cc. W. Humrichouse, W. L. Chambers, J. P. Culbertson, 
George B. Cole, John W. McPherson. The road is controlled | 
by the Western Maryland Company. 


Berlin Branch.—At the annual meeting in Abbottstown, | 
Pa., Jan. 10, the following officers were chozen: President, 
A. W. Eichelberger: directors, Wim. Bittinger,G. W. Diehl, | 
Stephen Keefer, W.S. Hildebrand, Samuel Meissenhelter, | 
Jacob Resser, A. W. Storm, Robert M. Wirt, Joseph Wolf: | 
Secretary, A. W. Storm: Treasurer, Jacob Resser. The road | 
is leased to the Hanover Junction, Hanover & Gettysburg | 
Company. 


| 


Bradford, Kinzua & Smethport.—At the annual meeting, | 
Jan. 11, the following directors were chosen: W. W. Brown, | 
J. W. Humphrey, Bradford, Pa.; Henry Hamlin, Smeth- | 
port, Pa.; John J. Carter, H. F. Sweetzer, Titusville, Pa. ; 
W.S. Bissell, R. G. Taylor. B. C. Williams, Buffalo, N. Y.; | 
R. C. Vilas, New York. The board elected W. W. Brown, | 
President; R. G. Taylor, Vice-President; B. C. Williams, | 
Secretary and Treasurer. | 

Buffalo, Bradford & Kinzua.—At the annual meeting, | 
Jan. 11, the following directors were chosen: W. W. Brown, | 
John A. Read, Bradford, Pa.; John J. Carter, B. N. Hurd, | 
H. F. Sweetzar, Titusville, Pa.; K. G. Person, East Aurora, 
N. Y.; W.S. Bissell, R. G. Taylor, B. C. Williams, Buffalo, 
N. Y.;: R. C. Vilas, New York. The board elected John J. 
Carter, President; R. G. Taylor, Vice-President: B. C. 
Williams, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Champlain Transportation Co.—At the annual meeting 
last week the following directors were chosen: Le G. B. Can- 
non, I. V. Baker, V. P. Noyes, Geo. B. Chase, Z. V. K. Will- 
son, A. L. Inman, Russell 8. Taft. The board elected Le 
Grand B. Cannon, President; I. V. Baker, Vice-President; 
P. W. Barney, Clerk aud General Superintendent: V. P. 
Noyes, Treasurer; E. Root, Chief Engineer. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—Mr. F. C. Buttertield bas 
been appointed Master Mechanic of the Iowa & Dakota Divi- 
i e was formerly on the St. Paul & Sioux City road. 


sion. 

Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati d& Indianapolis.—The 
following notices have been issued by General Road-Master 
G. M. Beach : 

‘““W.C. Irwin has this day been appointed Engineer of 
Bridges of this road. Mr. Irwin wili have charge of and be 
responsible for the condition of all bridges, culverts, trestle- 
work and structures of like character, and will at once enter 
upon the discharge of said duties, with head-quarters at 
Cleveland. 

*°M. Bowen has been appointed Road-Master of Division 
A, from Cleveland to Columbus, to take effect Jan. 11, 
1881, vice W. C. Irwin, appointed Engineer of Bridges.” 


Dayton & Southeastern.—At the annual meeting in Day- 
ton, O., Jan. 11, the following directors were chosen: E. E. 
Mead, John K. McIntire, W. P. Callahan, T. A. Legler, J. 
D. McKee, M. C. Allison, F. C. Trebein, A. J. Christopher, 
John L. Persinger, Daniel McLean, Wm. J. Ingham, John 
C. Entrekin. HS. Willard, Wm. Clarke, S. F. Secrist. 
The new directors are J. D. McKee, S. F. Secrist and 
William Crane, chosen in the place of Messrs. Robert I. 
Cummin, George C. Rittenour and H. F. Austin. 


Delaware.—At the annugl meeting in Dover, Del., Jan. 
13, the following directors were chosen: S. M. Felton, Isaac 
Hinckley, A. C. Grav, Charles Warner, Christian Febiger, 
Edward Brivghurst, Jr., Isaac Jump, H. B. Fiddeman, Man- 
love Hayes, Alexander Johnson, James J. Ross, Albert 
Curry, J. Turpin Moore. The board re-elected Samuel M. 
Felton, President; Manlove Hayes, Secretary and Treasurer. 
The road is leased to the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Balti- 
more Company. 


Delaware River d& Lancaster.—At the annual meeting in 
Lancastar, Pa., Jan. 10, the following were chosen : Presi- 
dent, Robert Crane: Directors, Christian 8S. Kauffman, D. 
Brainard Case, Dr. John K. Lineaweaver, Dr. Henry Car- 
yenter, N. H. Anders, Dr. Robers M. Bolenius, John D. 
Skiles, John S. Roland, Issac A. Guldin, Alexander Sellers, 
E. D. White, Samuel K. Cassel; Secretary, D. Brainerd 
Case; Treasurer, Dr. Henry Carpenter. 


Engineers’ Club, of Philadelphia.—The following standing 
committees have been appointed for the year 1881: Finance, 
F. Graff, J. J.de Kinder. Membership, J. J. de Kinder, 
George Burnham, Jr. Publication, Rudolph Hering, George 
Burnham, Jr. Library, T. M. Cleemann, F. Graff. 


Evansville, Dayton & Eastern.—The directors of this new 
company are: H. 8. Bennett, Wm. E. Bird, Lewis Foltz, 
S. P. Gillett, J. A. Lemcke, Evansville, Ind.; Wm. Archer, 
Charles H. Clark, J. L. Davis, G. W. Sturgis, New York. 
The board has elected Wm. E. Bird President; Lewis Foltz, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Fitchburg.—The following circular is dated Boston, Jan. 
10: 


“Mr. J. E. Tucker is appointed General Freight Agent, 
vice Mr. C. L. Hartwell, transferred to other duties. Mr. 
C. L. Hartwell is appointed Freight Auditor, vice Mr. C. A. 
Wetton, resigned. Offices in passenger depot of the com- 
pany. Boston, Mass. Appointments take effect Feb. 1, 
1881.” 


Hannibal & Southwestern.—The directors of this new 
company are: J. T. Barber, A. T Davis, D. M. Delany, 
Wm. M. Ely, J. H. Garth, J. R. Hati, J. T. Hawkins, J, T. 
K. Hayward, J. M. Jursket, W. H. Loomis, C. Vourhees, R. 
S. Wilhite. Office in Hannibal, Mo. 


Illinois Railroad Commission.—The Governor of Iilinois 
has nominated as Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners, 
William M. Smith, of McLean County, and Geo M. 


'~ — . ' 
a. Robinson, of Wayne County, as suvcessor of John H. | mund Smith, A. J. Cassatt; Secretary and Ireasurer, James 





Bogue, of Cook County, to be their own successors, and Wm. 


ee 


berly, whose term has expired. 


Kansas, Arizona & Pucific.—The directors of this new 
company are: 8. T. Emerson, Alfred Ennis, Charles M. 
Hays, James A. Hill, W. A. Jobnston, Vhomas J. Porter, 
Wm. Soriggs, A: A. Tain . Charles G. Warner, A ma- 
jority of are connected with the Missourt Pacific 


Kanes City Union De 
chosen last week; P nt, George H. 

vy, W. J. Farrey; Treasurer, C. C. Ripley; Superinten- 
dent, H. Hale; Executive Committee,G, H, Nettleton, 8. F 
Smith, A. A. Talmage. 


Lehigh Valley.—At the annual meeting in Philadelphia, 
Jen. 18, the following were chosen; President, Charles 
Hartshorne; Directors, James I. Blakslee, Wm. L. Conyng- 
ham, Wm. A. Ingham, George B. Markle, Harry E. Packer, 
Robert A. Packer, Ario Pardee, Joseph Patterson, Robert 
H. Sayre, David Thomas, Ashbel Welch, Elisha P. Wilbur. 
There is no change from last year. 


Louisville, Cincinnati & Lerington.—The following circu- 
lar, from General Superintendent Mahl, is dated Louisville, 
Ky., Jan. 6: 

*: George C. McMichael has this day been appointed Assist- 
ant Road-Master. He will have the direct supervision of the 
track and road-bed of the lines operated by this company. 
His orders will be respected accordingly.” 


Marion & Indianapolis.—The directors of this new com- 
ny are: Eli Jordan, Fames F. McDowell, James Brownlee, 
ijah Kitch, William Garner, Pierce Norton, Marshall T. 
Tingley, Jonathan W. Parsons, John Brownlee. 


pa 
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Midland North Carolina.—Ata meeting held in Newberne, 
N. C., last week the following directors were chosen: Lewis 
Coleman, Laban Pratt, Frederick Davis, Wm. 8S. Penny, 
Boston; Henry 8. Ferbel, Wm. J. Best, Robert W. Furgu- 
soa, A. V. Stout, John W. Little, New York: Richard H. 
Taylor, Washington; J. M. Worth, John S. Henderson, Jas. 
A. Bryan, John Manning, W. B. Duncan, A. Oaksmith, 


| North Carolina. The board elected Wm. J. Best, President: 


Lewis Coleman, Vice-President; Wm. S. Denny, Treasurer. 


Missouri d& Arkansas.—At the annual meeting last week 
the following directors were elected: Powell Clayton, L. M. 
Lloyd, J. T. ay W.H. Stein, James Torrens. The 
new board organized by electing Powell Clayton, President; 
J. T. McElheny, Secretary; W. H. Stein, Treasurer. 


Missouri, Arkansas & Southern.—At a recent meeting 
the following officers were chosen : President, C. W. Rogers, 
St. Louis; Vice-President, John O’Day, Springfield, Mo.; 
Secretary and Treasurer, T. W. Little, Fayetteville, Ark. 
Mr. Rogers is General Manager of the St. Louis & San 
Francisco road. 


New Haven ad Northampton.—The board has re-elected 
Charles N. Yeamans, President and Superintendent; George 
St. John Sheffield, Vice-President; Edward A. Ray, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. 


New York City d& Northern.—At tbe annual meeting in 
New York, Jan. 13, the following directors were chosen : 
C. F. Woerishoffer, Henry Villard, E. P. Fabbri, A. Lich- 
tenstein, A. Hegewisch, R. M. Gallaway, G. P. Lowrey, J. 
F. DeNavarro, Lewis Roberts, Lewis May, Joseph 8S. Stout, 
Wm. Endicott, Jr., Horace White. 


New York Elevated.—The new board bas re-elected Cyrus 
W. Field, President; John D. Mairs, Vice-President; James 
A. Cowing, Secretary and Treasurer; Thomas Gerehart, 
Assistant Secretary and Treasurer. 


New York, Ontario d& Western.—At the annual meeting in 
New York, Jan. 19, the following directors were chosen: 
Wm. Adams, Jr., Henry Amy, Fred. Butterfield, Charles J. 
Canda, E. E. Chase, Thomas C. Clarke, Wm. H. Fenner, 
Theodore J. Houston, Conrad N. Jordan, Horace H. Porter, 
Jacob H. Schiff, E. F. Winslow, C. J. Woerishoffer. The 
board elected Gen. E. F. Winslow President. 


Norwich d& Worcester.—At the annual meeting, Jan. 12, 
the following directors were chosen: Francis H. Dewey, 
George W, Gill, Charles W. Smith, Edward L. Davis, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; John F. Slater, Norwich, Conn.: Wm. F. 
Weld, Boston; W. Bayard Cutting, New York. The board 
re-elected Francis H. Dewey, President; Edward T. Clapp, 
Clerk; George L. Perkins, Treasurer; P. St. M. Andrews, 
Managing Ageut under the lease. The road is leased to the 
New York & New England Company. 


Ohio & Baltimore Short Line.—At the annual meeting, 
Jan. 10, the followmg were chosen: President, J. B. 
Washington, Pittsburgh; directors, W. W. Smith, Wm. 
Workman, Dr. Thomas McKennan, Henry M. Dougin, 
Washington, Pa.; Wm. Keyser, T. Harrison Garrett, John 
K. Cowen, Baltimore. The board re-elected W. W. Smith, 
Secretary; W. H. Ijams, Treasurer; W.T. Thelin, Auditor; 
James L. Randolph, Chief Engineer. The company is con- 
trolled by the Baltimore & Ohio. 


Ohio Central.=-The following ofticers have been chosen: 
President, D. P. Eells, Cleveland, O.; Vice-President, Sam- 
uel Thomas, Toledo, O.; Secretary and Treasurer, B. G. 
Mitchell, New York. : 


Peachbottom.—At the annual meeting in York, Pa., Jan. 
10, the following were elected: President, Charles R. Mc- 
Conkey; Directors, W. Latimer Small, Michael Schall, 
William Wallace, A. C. Manifold, William G. Ross, John 
Humphrey, Samuel Dickey, John A. Alexander, Robert B. 
Patterson, J. Penrose Ambler, Charies H. Stubbs, Isaac 
Bradley. 


Pennsylvania Company.—At a meeting of the board of 
directors of this company, held Jan. 11, the following officers 
were elected: S. B. iggett, Secretary, in place of Cli ford 
Stanley Sims, resigned, and Stephen W. White, As:istant 
Secretary, in place cf S. B. Liggett, appointed Secretary : 
both —— to take effect Feb. 1. 

The 7 office will be at the general office of the 
company, Pittsburgh; that of the Assistant Secretary at No. 
23% South Fourth street, Philadelphia. 


Penniylvania Leased Lines.—At the annual meetings last 
week ofticers were chosen as below by the following com- 
panies, whose roads are leased to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company: Bald Eagle Valley.—President, L. A. Mackey; 
directors, Thomas A. Scott, Andrew G. Curtin, John Irwin, 
Sr., James Gamble, C. A. Mayer, George B. Roberts, John 
P. Green, James Duffy, Strickland Kneass, J. N. DuBarry: 
Secretary and Treasurer, Edmund Blanchard. Tyrone & 
Clearfield.—President, J. N. DuBarry; directors, John P. 
Green, Strickland Kneass, Wistar Morris, J. B. Roberts, N. 
P. Shortridge, Edmund Smith. Moshannon d& Clearfield.— 
President, §° N. DuBarry; directors, John P. Green, Strick- 
land Kneags, Wistar Morris, G. B. Roberts, N. P. Short- 
ridge, Edmund Smith. Susquehanna & Clearfield.— Presi- 
dent, J. N. DuBarry ; directors, John P. Green, Strickland 
Kneass, Wistar Mo G. B. Roberts, N. P. Shortridge, Ed- 
mund Smith. Riverfront.—President. Strickland Kneass; 
directors, “se . Roberts, J. N. DuBarry, Wistar 
Morris, 8, M. Felton, Josiah Bacon, N. P. Shortridge, Ed- 


THE RAILROAD CAZETTE 


Ra 


R. McClure. Germantown & Chestnut Hill, —President, G 
B. Roberta; directors, Josiah Bacon, A. J. Cassatt, G. Morris 
Dorrance, John P. Green, Strickland Koeass, N. P. Short 
ridge, Philadelphia & Merion.—Preaident, G. B. Roberts 
directors, Josiah Bacon, R. D. Barclay, J. N. Dalbarry 
John P. Green, Strickland Kneass, Joveph Lesley, Wistar 
Mortis, Henry M. Phillips, Thomas A. Seott, N. P. Short 


Co, — The following officers were | ridge, Edmund Smith, Wm, M. Spackman 
Nettleton; Severe. | 


Pittahurgh, Cincinnati & St, Louis. At a meeting of the 


| board of directors of this company, held Jan, 11, the follow 


| Cook, President; I. V. I 





ing officers were elected; 8. B. Liggett, Secretary, in place 
of Clifford Stanley Sims, resigned, and Stephen W. White, 
Assistant Secretary, in place of 8. B. Liggett, appointed 
Secretary both appointments to take effect Feb, ! 

The Secretary's office will be at the general office of the 
company, Pittsburgh; that of the As<istant Secretary at No 
283 South Fourth street, Philadelphia. 


Portland @Ogdensburg.—At the annual meeting in Port 
land, Me., this week, the following directors were chosen 
Samuel J. Anderson, J. P. Baxter, J. Eastman, Francis 
Fessenden, H. N. Jose, W. F. Milliken, RK. M. Richardson, J 
8. Ricker, W. W. Thomas, Jr., Samuel Waterhouse. 


Rutland d& Whitehall.—This company has elected W. W 
Saker, Vice-President: Charles BR 
Allen, Clerk; Ira C. Allen, Treasurer. The road is leased to 
the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company. 


St. Louis & San Francisco.-—Mr. T. B. Caldweli bas been 
appointed Southern Passenger Agent, with bead-quarters in 
Nashville, Tenn. He was recently on the Indianapolis & 
St. Louis. 


Springfield, Effingham d& Southeastern.—At the annual 
meeting recently the following directors were chosen: D 
M. Billings, W. P. Black, E. Pratt Buell, J. J. Funkhouser 
J. B. Lyon, D. W. Odell, G. N. Parker, Thomas B. Rice, 
Wa. Scurgis. 


Toledo, Delphos & Burlington.—Mr. N. 8S. Hotehkins 
Foreman of Bridges and Builaings, is appointed also Road- 
Master, with office at Delphos, O., in eine of E. R. Camp- 
bell, resigned. 


Utica, Clinton & Binghamton.—At the annual meeting iu 
Utica, N. Y., Jan. 18, the following directors were chosen : 
R. 8S. Williams. Isaac Maynard, George B. Phelps, F. D. 
Beebe, W. M. Storrs, John Thorno, W. 8. Bartlett, Henry 
Hopson, A. W. Reynolds, James I. Scollard, J. W. Lippitt, 
D. W. Ingalls, Allen Curtis. The road is worked by the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 


Vermont Railroad Tax Assessors.—Governor Farnham, 
of Vermont, has appointed S. M. Gleason. of Thetfield, Al 
bert Dwinell, of Calais, and Mason 8S. Colburn, of Man 
chester, as the State Board to appraise railroad property for 
taxation under the law of last year. 


Virginia Midland.— The officers of thiscompany, successor 
to the Washington Vity, Virginia Midland & Great South 
erv, are as follows: John S. Barbour, President; L. W. Reid. 
Secretary; W. H. Marbury, Treasurer; Peyton Randelph, 
General Superintendent. 


Westera Railroad Association.—At the annual meeting in 
Chicago, Jan. 11, che following directors were chosen : B. F. 
Ayer, Illinois Central; B. ©. Cook, Chicago & Northwestern : 
A. L. Osborn, Michigan Central; T. J. Potter, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy; T. F. Withrow, Chicago, Rock Is 
land & Pacific; 'f. B. Blackstone, Chicago & Alton; Charles 
Paine, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern; C. W. Rogers, St. 
Louis & San Francisco; 8. 8. Merril], Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul: F. de Funiak, Louisville & Nashville: G. H. 
Nettleton, Kansas City, Ft. Scott & Gulf; J.C. Clarke, Chi 
cago, St. Louis & New Orleans. ‘The board elected officers 
as follews: President, B. F. Ayer; Secretary and Treasurer. 
J. H. Raymond; General Counsel, George Payson: Execu- 
tive Committee, 8. F. Ayer, B. C. Cook, A. L. Osborn, T. F. 
Withrow, T. B. Blackstone. 


Wisconsin Peninsula.—The directors of this new company 
are: H. Ellis, Wm. Hoffman, D. M. Kelly, Timothy ©. 
Howe, 8. M. Marshall, George Richardson, M. P. Skeltz, 
Henry Strong. Office at Green Bay, Wisconsin. 





PERSONAL. 

—Barvn von Weber, who visited the United States last 
summer to study our river improvements and narrow-gauge 
railroads and report to the Prussian Ministry of Public 
Works, on bis return was named Privy Councillor by the 
Emperor. 


—Mr. D. B. Robinson, formerly on the Central Vermont, 
and for some years past Superintendent of the New Orleans 
& Mobile road, now the New Orleans Division of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, lately resigned that position to accept the 
charge of the Sonora Railroad in Mexico, now under con- 
struction. 


—Mr. Oliver Byrne, C. E., died in Maidstone, England, 
Dec. 9, aged 70 years. He had been in failing health some 
time. Mr. Byrne was the author of several engineering 
works, and notably editor of, and a large contributor to, 
Spon’s Dictionary of Engineering, and the first edition of 
Appleton’s Dictionary of Mechanics. 


—It is reported in Boston that Mr. W. T. Hart has ten- 
dered his resignation as President of the New York & New 
England Company, in consequence of opposition from the 
New York element in the board. The report has been de- 
nied, but not officially. The board has taken no action on 
the resignation, if really offered, and Mr. Hart still retains 
the office. 


—Hon. Thomas C, Platt, who will succeed Hon. francis 
Kernan as Senator from New York, is Genera) Manager, 
Secretary and a Director of the United States Express Com- 
pany, and President of the Southern Central Railroad Com- 
pany. One of his chief competitors in the Republican cau- 
cus was Hon. Chauncey M. —; General Counsel of the 
New York Central & Hudson River Company. 


—Col. Charles P. Ball has resigned his position as General 
Superintendent of the Alabama Great Southern Railroad. 
He went to the road five years ago, having been previously 
on the Western Railroad of Alabama, and under his charge 
it has been practically rebuilt and placed in as good condition 
as any line in its neighborhood. Vhen he took charge it 
was unsafe even for the limited business then done. 


—Gen. W. J. Sewell, just nominated for United States 
Senator by the New Jersey Republicans, and who will in all 
probability be duly elected to that position next week, has 
for many years been Superintendent of the West Jersey 
Railroad and was lately promoted to be Vice-President of 
the company. He has served several years in the New Jer- 
sey Legislature, first in the Assembly and afterward in the 
Senate, and was twice President of the Senate. 


—Mr. Fred. P. Mosely, Purchasing Agent of the Old Col- 
ony Railroad and the Old Colony Steamship companies, died 
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in Boston (Dorchester District), Jan. 8, of pneumonia. Mr. The decrease in tonnage was greatest from the Suhuylkill 
Mosely was born in Dorchester, Sept. 20, 1826, and, after | Region, the chief carrier from which is the Reading road. 
the annexation of that town, represented bis section of the The quantity of coal and coke passed through the locks on 
city in the state legislature for several years. He was | the Monongahela River, above Pittsburgh, in 1880, was : 
formerly a member of the iron firm of Mosely & Hodgman 7 | 
fB ot 5 $4 1880. 1879. Increase.  P.c. 
of Boston. He was a popular and excellent citizen and his | Coal, bushels............ $4,048,350 65,588,000 18,460,350 28.3 | 
poe will be widely regretted. He leavesa widow and four | Coke, bushels........... 5,338,800 3,572,700 = 1,756,100 49.2 | 
children. . planets =f 
= ae eee bo eee eee oe 69,377,150 19,160,700 20,216,450 29.2 
The quantity in 1880 was equivalent to about 3,396,000 
TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. tons, or say, 283,000 car-loads. Part o: it was consumed 
Railroad Earnings in and a Pittsburgh, but a very large part went down 
, s ; isi the Obio River. 
Earnings for various periods have been reportedas follows: | The coal tonnage of the Pennsylvania Railroad for 1880, 
Year ending Dec. 31: ; with one week (last in December) missing, was as follows, in 
1880. 1879. Ine. ordec. P.c. | tons of 2,000 lbs. : 
Ala. Gt. Southern... $645,921 $444.122 I. $199,799 45.0] Anthracite.... ................. - 1,170,967 
cose. & gaa ‘- 2,674,308 1,936,539 I. 737,769 38.7 | Semi-bituminous. 2.083,846 
East Tenn., Va. ¢ Bituminous..... .. ... -- 2,039,458 
, SER 1,278,879 1,077,225 T. 201,656 18.7]| Coke. yiehhecee etc euiauieras . 1,794,549 
Flint & Pere M..... 1,597,445 1,148,024 i. 449,421 39.1 apnea 
aa Bloom. & : Si NOR u's stent sya Toca EEC nae ri viss eek see toni wirke oa 7,088,820 
298 007 was  a98 ey : : : 
oa tee St inca in 1,160,743 I. Gv, 336 5.4 | The last week in the vear is usually a very light one and 
ae “tees 2,049,449 1,800,878 I, 248571 19.7| would probably make little difference in the totals. 
Eleven months ending Nov. 30: Bituminous tonnages ig for be 7 Sg : : ; 
. ; 2 ~ ~ 22g 16 o 880. 187% ne. or Dec. P.c 
At., Miss. & Ohio.. $1,882.448 $1,546,287 I. 336,161 9 21.7 : : o s= Om ag ~ ¥ 
Retgerangs sane ora CRAG SEG] Ra aE comic Set Me fe 
‘ f rhen) agion, Pa., R.R. 296, 202,72 . 93,66 
Baro, Coder Rap. &  aso.063 + 1.358.745 1. 501318 39.3] Penn & Westmoreland..... 914.862 787,408 I. 127.454 
Bi avecetain soley csc ,860,06: .358,745 IT. 501, 36. ora wath -- fn pt s meet 
Net earnings. ... 655,546 470,073 1. 185.473 39.5 | West Penna. RR... ....... eenae6 211005 LTO & 
Ches. & Ohio % 456.299. © 1.757.378 I 698.9"1 39.7 Southwest Penn. R.R .... 32,130 42,132 D. 10,003 23.8 
Met earsincs.. "508.101 ‘S30'902 T. 128109 39/5 | Pittsburgh Region, Pa.,R.R 546,166 538,557 L . 7,609 1.4 
Chicago, Burling- ‘ice . F : anne man & 420 ne ‘emia Wahi 
ton & Quincey 16,015,078 413,341,548 1. 2.663.520 20.0 fotal bituminous.....2,537,048 2,147,020 I. 390,028 18.2 
Net es. ... 8,895,066 6,651,766 TT. 1,743,300 26.0 Coke tonnages reported for the vear are as follows: 
Cleve., Mt. Ver. & 1880 
ahaa Miewiinese 386,539 351,754 I 54,785 9.9 , : RQ O72 | 
. " + . . Oe | Renate TI, Fig Teens ccc veces cscvivcenceassovnse 59,213 
Net earnings. .... 84,914 45,568 L. 39,346 85.5] pe > Wes 34° 820 | 
Dan Moines & Fort = =< ~ ~~ Reda ReaSOSe ce besdserscccesteriewnen _— | 
sein tanste 288,030 Ma 2. Oath  aRR teens ee Tonner ntereenne esses 1,107,294 | 
Net earnings..... 194,775 ree 1... Chee Cisne ee ee eee "458 649 
Louisville & Nash.. 85191073 5, 5 13193498 602 Pittsburgh Region, Pa., R.R................ TOL Ee 45) sea 
Net earnings..... 3,595,492 2,243,384 J. 1,262,078 57.4] Total coke 835,403 
Mem., Pad. & No.. 196,128 144,640 1. | 51,488 35.5 ideta‘ tin signal nie respi eas cahigh ane a ete easel 
Net earnings. .... 40,256 14,204 I. 26,052 186.1 Lake Superior [ron Ore. | 
—— me 17,762,577 15,110,874 I. 2.651.703 . 17.7| , The Marquette Mining Journal’s yearly statement gives 
Net earnings..... 7,057,605 4,597,948 I. 2.459.657 53.4 | the shipments of iron and ore over the Peninsula Division, 
St. Louis, Iron Mt. Chicago & Northwes*‘ern ria, Escanaba for 1880 as follows: 
oS ee 5,608,646 4,687,197 I. 971,449 21.1 Tons: 
i ee 1,903,159 1,855,468 I. 47,691 SON Rormuaioes ep Salles 52828 8s dati pdvcn dacs iacse yas xescsa 1,171,765 
onth of November: GN 5 on ps Sek oncevovee bsnecusdndecnonnetscsdcaus 57,235 
New York, L. E. & Quartz by lake...........-.sce.seeeececeeesseseerserece eens 8,400 
Western... ...... $1,797,337 $1,515,834 1, $281,503 18.8 |,Pig iron by lake ...... ©... .4..s.+s sees. 4,700 
Net earnings. .... 745,604 558,197 I. 187,407 33.5 "> cana a 
Month of December: sa pier he f tk ; MM: ans tt we He ae , t & FPS 
> ra ‘ <3] * atte o r € 
Ala. Gt. Southern... $61,669 $53,478 1. $8.191 155]. The cap ho meali the Marquette, Houghton & Ontonagon 
Ches. & Ohio....... 218,009 179,161 I. 38,848 21.6 | Toad for 1880 was: 
Cin., Ind., St. L. & Iron ore carried to lake....... . 689,007 
RSS 191,231 189,251 I. 1,980 1.0 | Iron ore delivered to Chicago & N. W. at Negaunee 33,490 
E. Tenn., Va. & Ga.. 716,880 118,830 D. 1,950 1.6 | Lron ore delivered to local points Te ee - . 18,889 
Flint & Pere M..... 151,112 117,026 1. 34,086 29.1! Pig iron 5 We SON owes 9,382 
Ind., Bloom. & W... 104,619 106.054 D. 1,435 1.4 —meannevanice 
Nash., Chat & St. L. 175,996 185,653 D. 9.657 5.2 Total.. : ‘ ° ..-.750,768 
Net earnings. ... a pee : < ‘ : . 
First week “a The Mining Journal gives the total output of iron ore 
1 : . 1881 1880 from the Lake Superior Region at 1,975,602 tons, an in- 
hi. & Easter Bere ¢ ae ' ‘ » g | crease of 561,420 tons, or 39.6 percent. over 1879. The pro 
Chi. & Hastern tl. Bx9,980 $14,077 I. 315,905 115.6 duction of pig iron from the furnaces in that region was 
Minn. & St. Louis... 2.413 10,278 L. 2,135 20.9 fe “ ag ee. - : 
ae Sever aig | 48,502 tons, against 39,583 tons the previous year. 
Second week in January : 
Northern Pacific. . .. $24,983 $18,378 I. $6,605 36.6 | Boston-New York Rate Agreement. 
Week endin; Jan. 7: | A dispatch from Bostou, Jan. 18, says: ‘‘ The agreement 
Great Western . $86,670 $99,874 D. $13,204 13.3 | for an advance of passenger and freight rates, to go into | 
Week ending Jan. 8 : . | effect on Feb. 1, was , ee got by = | 
Grand Trenk. ”. $189,217 $174,542 1 $14,675 x.4| Metrovolitan Steamship, the Boston & Providence, the 


Coal Movement. 

Authracite coal tonnage reported for the week ending 
Jav. 8 was: 1881, 305,298; 1880, 351,290; decrease, 42,992 
tons, or 13.1 per cent. 

The following announcement, which gives the programme 
of the anthracite coal trade for the remainder of the present 
month, was made Jan. 17 to operators of the Schuylkill Re- 
gion: ** The anthracite coal interests have agreed to work full 
time during the present week, that is to say from Jan. 17 to 
22 inclusive, and resume the stoppage of coal mining the last 
three days next week, that isto say, stop work on Jan. 27, 
28 and 29. Ample notice'will be given of any arrangements 
that may be made for restriction of mining in February. 

“To carry out fully the spirit of the agreement it is essen- 


The official accountant’s statement of anthracite tonnages 
for December and the year, differing somewhat in form 
from the weekly statements, is as follows : 


tial that the mining, hoisting, preparation and loading of | Wiens ee ™ "“aueee Pooper cary 
coal during those days be entirely discontinued, and it is 1874 .B,027,412 gga ete oe. 1,890,196 
earnestly hoped that the above agreement for suspension | 1875...................6. 1,611,271 wimmed 

will be carried out by every one in perfect good faith.” DN Loo att cexepseaie 1,760,946 946,652 
This arrangement was made after several days’ consulta- | Low 8 tees yo ‘ vanaea 

j i sof . iec - | at , 130,085 4 * 

tue Sy ne Ses —. ea aoe Co eae . eee 2,936,586 1,277,759 1,778,971 

Cumberland, Broad Top and Barclay tonnages for the | 7245 3’ 887056 1'370'607 3'601 855 

~ } 1% eee eh eee 807,05) .370,697 3,691,855 

week foot up 45,874 tons. | 1881... 2'987,699 2,036,483 2,053,554 

| 





ee "F380. Year ia79, | ern markets, with a decrease of 44 per cent. in the Atlantic 
Phila. & Reading.... 407,089 550,549 5.933.923 7.442.618 | Teceipts. The Northwestern receipts were a trifle greater 
Lehigh Valley... .... 369,553 366.156 4.394.532 4,405,957 | than in the previous week, but with that exception and two 
Central of New | others, are smaller than in any week of 1880. The North- 
ne, OEE 276,889 307.337 3,470,142 3,825,554 | western shipments, however, are 2114 per cent. more than 
Delaware, Lacka. & be é es |in the previous week, and are the largest since navigation 
V estern...... pees 310,151 339,714 3,550,348 + 3,867,404 | closed, and larger than in any week of last winter until the 
oe Butecn Canal 213,009 270.219 2.674.705 3.014.118 | last week of February. The Atlantic receipts were as small 
Pennsylvania R.R.° = = - | ~~.’ | but once in 1880, once in 1879, and not at all in 1878. 
| ERG Oe. 149,675 119,623 1,864,031 1,682,106 | Oz the Northwestern receipts for the week Chicago had 
Pennsylvania Coal | 42.2 per cent., St, Louis 15.8, Pecria 15.3, Milwaukee 15.6, 
OR. nx. ceessaseses. 206,018 89,563 1,158.467 1,427,150 | Toledo 6.1, Detroit 4.5, and Cleveland 2.5 per cent. 
N, Y., Lake Erie & es _....| Of the Atlantic receipts New York had 32 per cent., New 
Western........... 46,473 31,243 = 411,094 = 477,782 | Orleans 23.4, Baltimore 17, Boston 16.5, Philadelphia 7.9, 
WD 1,878,857 2,074,404 23,437,242 26,142,689 | Portland 1.9, and Montreal 1.3 per cent. The New York 


Decrease for the month, 195.547 tons, or 9.4 per cent.: 
for the year, 2,705,447 tons, or 10.3 per cent. Four com- 
panies show an increase for the mouth; only one, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company. has an increase for the year, 
though the decrease on the Lehigh Valley was very small. 

The stock of coal on hand at tidewater shipping points on 
Dec. 31, 1880, was 500,273 tons, against 613,512 at the 
same time in 1879, and 501,377 in 187. 


The competitive tonnage. including all’coal which for final | 


consufnption in transit reaches any point on the Hudson 
River or New York Bay, or which passes out of the capes of 
the Delaware (pea coal and dust excluded) was: 1880, 10,- 
088,159; 1879, 11,813,798; decrease, 1.725.639 tons, or 
14.6 per cent. This competitive tonnage was 43.04 per cent. 
of the total last year, and 45.18 per cent. the year before. 

The total production was divided among the three great 
anthracite regions as follows in 1880 : 





Fc, 
Tons of total. 
Frem the Wyoming Region......... § 48.72 
“  “ Lehigh Region............. 19.05 
“  “ Schuylkill Region.......... 32.23 
MORK ec Vey Actes farvesiess ; 23,437,242 100.00 











| Stonington, the New York & New England, the Old Colony, | 
j}and the New York & New Haven companies. The Boston | 
| & Albany Company is nota party to the agreemeut, but, 
| connecting with the New York & New Haven for passenger 
| business, 16 is necessarily governed by the rates of that com- 


|pany. ‘The advance in freight rates will be about 75 per 
cent. The passenger rates will be $3 by the Sound lines | 


after March 15, and $4 after June 1, and $5 by all rail lines 
for limited tickets.” 
Grain Movement. 

For the week ending Jan. 14 receipts and shipments of 
grain of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern mar- 
kets and receipts at the seven Atlantic ports have been, in 
bushels, for the past eight years : 











Compared with the corresponding week of 1880 there is 
| this year a decrease of 22%4 per cant. in the receipts and an 
increase of 481¢ per cent. in the shipments of the Northwest- 





receipts have not been so small before for nearly a year, but 
there were three weeks last winter when tiey were smaller; 
to find as small receipts at Philadelphia we have to go back 
to July, 1877: there were four weeks in 1880 when Balti- 
more’s receipts were smaller; on the other hand, New Or-| 
leans has not had so large receipts before since last Sep- 
tember. 

Exports from Atlantic ports for five successive weeks have | 

een: 





eee Week ending-- 





Jan. 12. Jan. 5. Dec. 29. Dec. 22. Dec. 15. | 
| Flour, bbls. 189,310 120,499 157,960 138,389 153,302 | 
Grain, bush.1,800,826 2,206,164 2,611,377 2,363,848 2,646,707 | 


The grain exports of the last week are the lightest that | 
have been reported since last spring at least; but for the 
eight weeks ending Jan.12 the exports are not very different 
from those of the corresponding weeks of the previous year 
—an increase of 51 per cent. in flour, from 751.920 to 1,135,- 
827 barrels, and a decrease of 5% per cent. in grain, from 
23,180,682 bushels to 21,815,380. The increase in flour is 
equivalent to more than the decrease in grain. The grain 
exports show an increase of 16 per cent. in wheat and a de- 
crease of 40 per cent. in corn. This is contrary to the usual 
course of things of late months, corn exports generally hav- 





ing been larger and wheat exports smaller. The falling off 
in corn has been main'y in the last four of the eight weeks, 
during which the exports were not half as great as in the 
first four. 

For the week ending Jan. 15, receipts and shipmeats at 
Chicago and Milwaukee were: 


——Receipts.— --—--Shipments. --—— 

1881. 1880. 1881. 1880. 
Chicago............. 2,416,679 3,649,119 2,295,151 1,460,322 
Milwaukee.......... 676,002 982,100 283,157 165,800 


For the same week, ending Jan. 15, receipts of grain in 
bushels and flour’ in barrels at the four leading Atlentic ports 
were: 





New York. Boston. Philadelphia. Baltimore. 
Grain.. ) 1881.. 818,010 4!1,980 229,195 420,268 
** + 1880..1,216,221 237,067 345:400 423,441 

P. ec. of ine. or 
RE REN Inc. 73.8 Dec. 33.7 Dec. 0.7 
Flour ....1881.. ;. 45,792 16,330 9,932 
San Francisco wheat exports in December were 2,578,525 
bushels. For the six months of the California crop year, 


from July 1 to Dec. 31, the exports were, flour being reduced 
to wheat in the totals : 


1880. 1879. Inc. or Dec. P. ce. 
Flour, barrels.......... 301,306 240,068 1. 61, 238 25.5 
Wheat, bushels ...... 10,263,557 12,301,483 D. 2,037,926 16.6 


Total, bushels... 11,770,087 


Nearly all the wheat went to Great Britain. Of the flour 
about one-third went to Great Britain, about one-third to 
China, one-sixth to Central America, and the rest was scat- 
tered to Japan, British Columbia and the Pacific islands. 

In the six months 690,633 bushels of barley were sent from 
San Francisco by sea and 228,658 bushels by rail, a total of 
919,291 bushels. 

The Southwestern Passenger War. 

Negotiations for peace having apparently failed, on Jan. 
17, the Chicago & Alton adopted a new and even more war- 
like policy than heretofore. It announced large reductions 
in passenger fares from Kansas City to the 
chief points in Michigan and Canada, including Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Ann Arbor, Flint Saginaw, Guelph, Toronto 
and Montreal. The rates are from $3 to $6 less from Kansas 
City than they are from Chicago to the same points. They 
are on the basis of $12.18 to Montreal. The Grand Trunk 
and Flint. & Pere Marquette roads are said to have come 
into the arrangement. The Alton road also made heavy 
reductions on fares from Omaha to Toledo, Columbus, 
Indianapolis and other large cities in Indiana and Ohio. 

A dispatch from Chicago, Jan. 18, however, says: ‘ The 
cut in rates between points in the Southwest and Michigan 
and Canada, announced by the Chicago & Alton Railroad 
Company yesterday, was followed by telegraphic correspond 
ence to-day between the managements of railroads interested 
in Southwestern traffic, which has resulted in a compromise 
which will probably end the long and bitter war in rates 
which has been carried on between Chicago, St. Louis and 
Kansas City. Beginning to-morrow, the Lllinois Central, Chi 
cago & Alton and Wabash roads will sell tickets from Chi- 
cago to St. Louis at $8.70, with a rebate of $4, and at the 
same rate from St. Louis to Kansas City. All the roads, in- 
cluding the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the Chicago 
& Rock Island, will seil tickets for Chicago to Kansas City 
direct at $14.80, with a rebate of $7.30. No round-trip 
tickets are to be sold at less than regular tariff rates. 

‘It is claimed that these rates will not admit of the sale 
by scalpers of the large number of outstavrding unlimited 
tickets. The railway officials to-night are quite confident 
that the agreement to-day will establish permanent harmony 
between the roads, and express the opinion that the war is 
practically ended.” 


RAILROAD LAW. 





Railroad Grade Crossings in Vermont. 


The Legislature of Vermont at its recent session passed the 
following act regulating the movement of trains at the 
crossing of one railroad by another railroad: 

Sec. 1. When a railroad is crossed by another railroad at 
grades, every engineman on either of the roads shall, before 
reaching the crossing, stop his engine at some point within 
1,000 feet therefrom, shall sound the whistle before start- 
ing and pass slowly over the crossing; but one stop shall be 
sufficient for all such crossings within 1,000 feet of each 
other upon the same road. 

Sec. 2. An engineman who violates the provisions of the 
preceding section shall be fined $100, and the corporation on 
whose road the offense is committed shall be fined the further 
sum of 3300; and one-fourth part of each penalty collected 
shall go to the person making the complaint. 


Vermont Railroad Legislation. 


Among the laws passed by the Vermont Legislature at its 
recent session is one prohibiting companies or their employés 
from leaving hand-cars or other nuisances on the track or 
right of way at any crossing where horses might be frightened 
thereby. The penalty is from $5 to $20 fine, and liability of 
the company for any damages that may be caused. 

Another act requires all passenger trains to be provided 
with brakes operated from the engine or by the engineer, be- 
fore July 1, 1881, under penalty of $50 fine for every train 
run without such brakes. 

Another law requires all bridges to be constructed so as to 
leave a clear space of 3 ft. at each side, and 7 ft. at top of an 
ordinary box car. 

Another law is as follows : 

Sec. 1. Whenever any railroad corporation created by 
the laws of another adjoining state, by consolidation, pur- 
chase or otherwise, shall have acquired railroad property in 
this state, with all its rights and franchises, thereby becom- 
ing a portion of its operated lines : and if for any reasona 
receiver of such road and property shall have been ap- 
pointed by a court of competent jurisdictioa of the state in 
which such road was incorporated, and the receiver so ap- 
pointed shall have duly filed his bonds and the order of his 
appointment, as required by tiie laws of such state, and 
shall have entered into actual possession of that portion of 
railroad in such state, and shall operate the same under the 


| order of such court ; and shall desire to operate that portion 
| of said road acquired in this state, he shall file with the 


clerk of the county, or one of the counties in which that por- 
tion of said railroad is situated in this state, a copy of such 
order of appointment and a copy of his bond, together with 
a copy of the papers upon which bis appointment was made, 
all duly authenticated, he may thereupon, upon the ap- 
proval of a chancellor, on due notice by advertisement pre- 
viously published, become the receiver of that portion of 
railroad in this state with the same rights and privileges be- 
longing to the company of which he bas been appointed 
such receiver, and shall be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Court of Chancery of this state, the same as though origi- 
nally appointed thereby upon proper proceedings. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect from and after its pas- 





sage. 
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THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Locomotive Building. 


The Rogers Locomotive Works, in Paterson, N. J., are 
building 10 locomotives to go to Spain, the first American 
locomotives ever sent to that country, we believe. They are 
for the Ferro-Carril de Vals 4 Villa Nueva y Barcelona; 
two of them are six-wheel connected engines for construction 
and yard purposes, and the rest ordinary eight-wheel or 
— engines, some for passenger.and some for freight 
work. 

_ The Dickson Manufacturing Co., at Scranton, Pa., is build- 
ing 10 locomotives for the Erie, and 15 for the Delaware & 
Hudson Canal Co. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works, in Philadelphia, last 
week received an order for 144 narrow-gauge locomotives 
for the Denver & Rio Grande road. 

The Grant Locomotive Works, in Paterson, N. J., have or- 
ders for a number of engines on hand.- 


Car Notes. 


The Gilbert & Bush Co., in Troy, N. Y., has its shops full 
of work. Orders areon hand for four sleeping and two 
drawing-room cars for the Wagner Sleeping Car Company; 
10 passenger cars for the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern; several passenger cars for the Union Pacific; sev- 
eral passenger cars for the Chesapeake & Ohio, and a lot of 
open excursion cars for the new Saratoga Lake road. Be- 
sides these home orders one was lately received for 10 sleep- 
ing cars for a railroad in Brazil. 

The Maine Central road has lately ordered six new passen- 
ger and 100 freight cars. 

The Peninsular Car Co., of Detroit, now employs 200 men 
at its newly acquired shops in Adrian, Mich. The company 
has bought more land and will enlarge the works at once. 

Joba L. Gill & Co., at Columbus, O., are building a large 
number of freight cars for the Toledo, Delphoo & Burling- 
ton road. 

_ The Gilbert Car Works, at East Buffalo, N. Y., are build- 
ing or have orders on hand for 250 refrigerator cars for the 
New York, Lake Erie & Western; 150 box cars for the 
New York City & Northern; 100 stock and 100 gon- 
dola cars for the Delaware & Hudson Canal Co.’s lines. 

_ The Missouri Car & Foundry Co., in St. Louis, is build- 
ing a sleeping and a boarding car for construction parties 
for the Gult, Colorado & Santa Fe; 500 freight cars for the 
Chicago. St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha; 300 freight cars 
— Union Pacific, and 200 box cars for the Illinois Cen- 
ral. 

The Illinois Central Railroad shops are now building 300 
box cars and 100 coal cars for the road. 

The Laconia Car Co., at Laconia, N. H., is building 80 box 
and 100 flat cars for the Boston, Concord & Montreal; 35 
long box cars for the Concord road, and a number of box 
cars for the Boston & Lowell. 


Bridge Notes. 


Tue Philadelphia Bridge Works of Cofrode & Saylor, at 
Pottstown, Pa., are running night and day, two sets of 
men being employed. 

_The Corrugated Metal Co., of East Berlin, Conn., is put- 
ting up an iron highway bridge over the Merrimack River 
at Manchester, N. H., the contract price of which is $67,- 
000. It is a double-deck four-truss bridge, 40 ft. wide, 
1,100 ft. long, in four spans. 

The Central Bridge Co., of New York, has the contract 
for the iron work of the new viaduct over the Iilinois Cen- 
tral track at the fo t of Randolph street in Chicago. 

_ The Illinois Central has just completed a new wrought- 
iron Pratt truss bridge, 45u ft. long, over Salt Creek, about 
31¢ miles south of Clinton, Ill. . 


Iron and Manufacturing Notes. 


The Indianapolis Rolling Mill last year turned out 22,327 
tons of iron rails, the largest product ever made by this mill 
in one year. 

Meily Furnace, in Middletown, Pa., has been bought by 
Haldeman & Ness, and will be repaired and put in blast as 
soon as possible. 

The Gere Iron & Mining Co. is running its furnace at 
Port Leyden, N. Y.,on ore averaging 47 per cent. The 
furnace is 50 ft. high and 10 ft. bosh, and is making about 
170 tons of iron a week, using 110 bushels of charcval to the 
ton of pig-iron. 

The Glencoe Lron Works, in Youngstown, O., are steadily 
increasing their manufacture of railroad track bolts. 

The L. 6. Flanders Machine Works, in Philadelphia, have 
lately shipped locomotive cylinder boring machines to the 
shops of the Wisconsin Central road and the Lehigh Valley 
road, and a valve-seat rotary planing machine to the Maine 
Central road. 

A factory is to be started in Hamilton, Ont., to make 
railroad lanterns, head-lights and similar work. 

The Phosphor-Bronze Smelting Co., limited, has removed 
its offices to No. 512 Arch street, Philadelphia. In connec- 
tion with the new offices a sales and show room has been 
ane up, where the various products of the company are on 
exhibition. 


The Rail Market. 


There has been a zood deal of business in steel rails, both 
American and foreign. Prices are firm at about $60 per ton 
at mill, with slight concessions on large orders. 

Iron rails are active and slightly higher. Quotations are 
$47 to $53 per ton at mill, according to section of rails. A 
small sale of English rails at 344.50 delivered at Galveston 
is reported, but nothing else below $47. 

Old iron rails are in active demand, but few sales are re- 
ported, holders generally asking more than buyers think it 
safeto pay. Sales are reported in New York at from $27 to 
$31, and in Philadelphia at $27 to $30 per ton. 


Switch Rods. 


A Hibernian switchtender, who saw a train coming in on 
time, said: ** You are first at last, and you were always 
behind before.” 

“The Parlor Cattle Car Company” has been incorpo- 
rated in Cincinnati, and ‘ Boudoir hog cars” are expected 
next.— Boston Post. 

An Ohio railroad company, in its report to the state Rail- 
road Commissioner, explains the death of a boy by saying 
that he was tramping out a bumble-bees’ nest on Sunday. 
The bees got after him and he ran under atrain and was 
killed.—EHlevated Railway Journal. f 

Just after the Erie express left Pittsburgh the other even- 
ing on the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad, a bogus con- 
ductor got a number of tickets from the passengers and 
escaped while the real conductor was in another car. 

The Dixon (Ill.) Telegraph says: ‘“‘ Mr. Burke, one of the 
directors of the Chicago & Northwestern Railway, one of 
Governor Charters’ old friends, sent Judge Charters and 
wife a New Year’s present, an annual pass, for the year 
1881, over all the lines of the Northwestern road, which 
now embrace 279,892 miles.” 

The Northwestern is a prety big road, but it must have 
grown pretty fast to embrace more than three times as 
many miles of road as there. were in this country a few 
weeks ago. 





A Missing Railroad. 


When Cheyenne~was at the zenith of its glory, a sign of 
“General Offices of the Cheyenne, Pacific Slope & Sandwich 
Islands Railroad? was hung out one morning without cre- 
ating the least surprise. If one person had asked anothér 
where the depot of the said railroad was, there might have 
been some hesitation about answering, but it was some time 
after the sign was out before any special inquiries began to 
be made. Then an Eastern man walked in one day, carpet- 
bag in hand, and said: 

‘*T suppose you connect at San Francisco with the regular 
steamers)/” 

‘Well? yes; I suppose we shall;” was the hesitating re- 


ply. 

“Shall? Isn’t your road through yet ”” 

‘* Well, not quite.” 

**Do you takein Salt Lake ””’ 

‘Salt Lake? Yes. I think we do.” 

‘How much for a ticket ?” 

Well, I can’t say exactly, as we have none on sale just 
yet. 

**Can’t I get one at the depot /” ‘ 

“Well, I think not, we haven’t any depot yet.” 

‘*Can I pay on the train ” 

‘* Well, you see, we have no trains yet.” 

‘“‘T suppose I can walk on the track?” persisted the 
stranger. 

** Well, I should have no objection if we had a track.” 

‘*No depot, no tickets, no trains, no tracks—what sort of a 
railroad have you got anyhow ’” 

** Well, you see, it’s only on paper thus far, but as soon as 
we can sell $8,000,000 worth of stock we shall begin grading 
and rush business right along. If you happen to be along 
when we get to going we will put you through as low as any 
other responsible route.” 

The stranger stuck his hands into his pockets, stared hard, 
whistled softly, and then walked out on tip-toe without 
another word.— Wall Street News. 


Blast Furnaces of the United States. 

The quarterly statement compiled by the Jron Age gives 
the condition of the blast furnaces of the United States on 
Jan. 1 as follows: 

Out of Not re- 
In blast. blast. ported. Total. 
60 112 3 275 


ets oo Perera ere 1 

BRBOGID a 0 5056 0scee wets coccinand 162 76 ae 238 

Bituminous or coke............ ... 151 68 - 219 
TI ii sian stil saennnabnied 473 256 3 732 


The total weekly capacity of the 473 furnaces in blast is 
reported at 94,990 tons, an average of 201 tons each ; that 
of the 256 furnaces out of blast is 40,723 tons, an average of 
159 tous each. The total number of furnaces in and out of 
blast on the first of January, for the past seven years, has 
been : 


1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 


In blast........... 363 293 244 263 257 384 473 
Out of blast....... 328 420 468 449 433 2938 256 


Though the whole number of furnaces in blast is so much 
greater than last year, there is a decrease in the number of 
anthracite furnaces in blast from 165 to 162. Last year 39 
per cent. of the charcoal furnaces, 71 of the anthracite, and 
61 of the bituminous furnaces were in blast; this year 59 per 
cent. of the charcoal, 68 of the anthracite, and 70 of the 
bituminous. 

A Scientific Investigation in ’Frisco. 


Some captious people now and then express considerable 
surprise that the Lick trustees are so slow about executing 
the behests of that well meaning, but somewhat eccentric 
old party. Such persons would understand the matter more 
thor cone however, if they could be favored with a profile 
view of said Board of Trustees slumbering peacefully at their 
weekly meeting, and listen to some of the r2ports read be- 
fore said body by its secretary, who keeps awake hiniself 
under protest, and takes cat naps between his sentences. It 
will be remembered that among the minor bequests of the 
immense sum left by Mr. Lick was the appropriation of 
$5,000, so be expended in ascertaining whether there was 
any definite evidence of the common assertion made by navi- 
gators that the magnetic needle varied in a slight degree 
more east of north each year, what was the cause of this 
annual change and the best means of rectifying the same. 
The amount referred to wus, therefore, placed some three 
years ago, in the hands uf a relative of one of the trustees, 
named Cornelius B. Guffey, whose having just failed as a 
stock-broker was evidently considered by the board to give 
him exceptional facilities for the prosecution of this scien- 
tific work. Nothing was heard from Mr. Guffey as to the 
result of his mission until last Tuesday, when, after much 
somnific ** punching up” by the secretary, he submitted the 
following brief, but exhaustive report : : 

Gentlemen: On receipt of the funds and instructions con- 
cerning same about which you have seen fit to bother me so 
constantly of late, I at once took active measures to obtain 
all the information possible on the subject in question, by 
sounding sundry seafaring men as to their views regard- 
ing the magnetic variation, or whatever yon call it. This 
naturally involved the expenditure of considerable time 
around the wharvesas well as large quantities of scientifically 
applied beer. Out of 710 alleged mariners interviewed on 
the subject, one said that he had frequently experienced 
great troublein boxing the compass, and always thought 
there was something wrong about it. The remaining 709 
said they didn’t know. Not deeming tbis result satisfactory 
I determined upon personal investigation. To this end i 
chartered the plunger Carrie Ann, placed on board a suffi- 
ciency of scientific materials, such as old Stag whiskey, 
bottled beer, sandwiches, fishing lines, bait, etc. I then 
started with a select party of compass sharjs to Saucelito 
to fish for tomcods. he best way to catch tomcods 
is to bait with spile worms, and about two feet 
from the surface. Jimmy McGue caught a tommy 


22 inches long, but as this is not strictly scientific infor- | 


mation, the Trustees can cross it out if they like, or transfer 
it to their shirt cuffs for future reference. Coming back to 
the city, owing entirely, itis believed, to the eastward ten- 
dency of the compass or something, the boat ran on the rocks 
at Goat Island and spilled the ecatire gang overboard. As 
this could not possibly have occurred without the magnetic 
needle shifting at least four inches in six hours, your honor- 
able board can draw their own conclusions. A short time 
after this, a certain able seaman, whose views I had sought, 


introduced a retired whaler (though then in the business of | 


promoting chicken and canine conflicts), who announced that 
during a voyage into the Arctic regions after furs, he had 
personally discovered the exact secret of the magnetic varia- 


tion, which he was willing to impart for the trifling sum of | 


$2.50 and the beer. On mature deliberation I closed with 
these terms, and received from this intelligent person 
in one word the’ information for which the 
combined scientists of the world have been grop- 
ing for 300 years, to my certain knowledge. It was BEARS. 
These huge and destructive animals, my informant stated, 
are in the habit of shoving around the small ice island upon 
which, he says, the North Pole is situated, just out of pure 
cussedness, and, of course, disarranging the compass in so 


doing. _ This y, whose name is Philhooliban, or some- 
thing like that, went on to state that the only way to put an 
end to this disgraceful practice, and prevent tne eventual 
total destruction of commerce, was to devise some means of 
ae said bears at an early day. After mature 
reflection he had come tothe conclusion, he said, that the 
only feasible manner of accomplishing this was to poison the 
critters off. Of course, as it was impracticable to reach those 
in the immediate vicinity of the Pole, on account of ice, he 
suggested that your honorable board fit out an expedition of 
war vessels pkg Mom as near to said point as ible, 
and fire cannon loaded with the ordinary petrified Dutch 
bologna sausages of commerce in the direction of the 
seat of magnetic attraction. Said sausages to be first 
carefully impregnated with strychuine, or perhaps 
the ordinary canned vegetables used by our local boarding 
houses would be more deadly and effective, and nail more 
bears to the pound. The appropriation being exhausted, 
this concluded my researches, and I beg leave to submit the 
appended statement of expenditures for audit and approval : 


Time spent in buzzing magnet sharps.................+++ $15.00 
BO MNO rnb :s 04.0.0 s'0:00:09 000) 6.05 1840000000800000662060069 60 2.50 
Rin. cnt eg bos 45:59 hb044hb0ah4s oben snp be 00506009. 40 5.50 
Phi'hoolihan’s theory............ Grace eseeaae sere Te 2.5 

Eh aaten theaphbarevece>. 06009 50 ou hess on cebesesuenssewaga's 4,970.00 
PR cccteke a “disdain cee secsocpcossreacteuess 4.45 


One more beer 5 


DOOR 20 nccc0scr0ne srasesrvcsvcerincsscccnseseevesed $5,000.00 

Perhaps with another appropriation of same amount 

(310,000 would be better) I could unzarth a few more facts. 
Respectfully, CornELIvS B, GUFFEY. 

Now it hardly seems possible that in this day and age 
such a report as the above could be solemnly accepted and 
passed without comment by anybody, but such is the absurd 
fact. If proceedings of this nature are not enough to cause 
old man Lick to turn over in his coffin, then we don’t cor- 
rectly remember what kiud of a hair-pin he was, that’s 
all.—San Francisco Evening Post, 

Fast Passenger Locomotive. 

The Grand Trunk Railway, of Canada, has lately put on 
the division between Belleville and Toronto two locomotives 
with 6 ft. 3 in. driving wheels and 18 by 36 in. cylinders. 
This stroke is unusual; in fact the only case which we re- 
member of so long a stroke of piston in a locomotive is that 
of some engines built by the Camden & Amboy some 20 
years ago, which had 14 by 38 in. cylinders. 

New Snow-Plow. 

The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser thus describes a new 
device for clearing railroad tracks of snow: 

‘“*Mr. C. G. Cross, of Chicago, bas invented a new snow- 
plow. It is arranged to be attached to the front end of an 
ordinary box-car, and is propelled by a portable engine 
placed inside of the car. The snow is received into a bonnet 
made of boiler iron, placed in front of the machine, and 
by a blast of hot air supplied by a fan, is rapidly melted 
and run down into the water receptacle, and either al- 
lowed to fiow out at the side, or thrown by a force pump 
from 50 to 100 ft. from the track. The machine is particu- 
larly adapted for deep cuts and in railroad yards, where 
usually the only method of cleaning the track in deep snow 
is by expensive manual labor. The first trial was only par- 
tially satisiactory, showing that the present form of con- 
struction will have to be changed somewhat.” 


A Long-Headed Brakeman. 

The Erie (Pa.) Dispatch tells the following story, which 
our readers will believe, of course: ‘‘ Brakeman Suodgrass, 
of Corry, met with an accident at that place while makin 
a coupling that has probably never before been experiencec 
by apy man who lived to tell the tale. He had his head 
caught between the bumpers of two cars and was so horri- 
bly squeezed it was not deemed possible he could live, but he 
is now getting along finely. His head, which was once 
round, was pressed by tke accident out long and slim. He is 
also from one-half to three-quarters of an inch taller than 
formerly. The terrible squeeze which his head received has 
made him cross-eyed, but, strange as if may seem, his mind 
is as clear and bright as it ever was.” 


The Amenities of Debate. 


We have had occasion once or twice this session to allude 
to the loving and gentle terms by which the *‘ nobiiity ” of 
Canada allude to each othe> in the Dominion ‘Parliament. 
A while ago in a Hochelaga spee-h Sir John Macdonald, 
Premier, got pathetic and said in a few years, after he was 
dead, he hoped he would look down on tha completed 
Canada Pacific Railroad. It is generally .upposed that 
angels have better business on band than gazing at cabooses 
with a mad conductor swearing at a slow brakeman, and so 
a ripple of ridicule went over Canada at Sir John’s celestial 
allusion. In speaking about the railroad terms on Thursday 
in Parliament Sir Albert Smith said Sir John would be 
looking up instead of down. Another noble member said. 
‘*Where will you be 7” Before Sir Albert could give any 
information regarding his ultimate destination, a third 
Knight answered, ** He'll be melted.” Thus do the titled 
aristocracy of the neighboring empire arrange the terms on 
which @ railroad is to be built.—-Defroit Free Press. 
Working Both Ways. 

Charles Merritt is a Galveston merchant, who @eals in 
such perishable merchandise as apples, potatoes and the like, 
which he imports by rail. Yesterday the railroad office 
telephoned him: If you don't remove that car of freight 
which arrived yesterday we will charge you demurrage.” 

Merritt bawled back: 

“*T say ! how much demurrage are you going to charge 
me on that other car-load of potatoes that ought to have been 
here a week ago. but has not got here yet ?” 

There wasa silence in that railroad office that would have 
done credit to the private graveyard of a deaf and damb 
asylum.—Galreston News, 





OLD AND NEW ROADS, 

| 

Alpena & Bay City.—Meetings are being held to 
| advocate the building of a railroad from Alpena, Mich., 
jon Thunder Bay, southward through Alcona, Harrisville, 
| Au Sable and Tawas, following nearly the shore of Lake 
| Huron. to Bay City. The distance is about 120 miles, but 
some 30 miles of road could be saved by making connection 
with the Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw road. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—Notice has been 
| given that the time for closing the subscriptions under circu- 
| lar No. 54 has been extended to Feb. 21, 1881, at close of 
| business, in order that there may be time for adjustment of 
rights. All subscriptions under the circular must be made 
as stockholders of recorG Fek. 1, 1881, as stated in the circu- 
lar. Rights to take stock at par under the circular have 
been selling in Boston at $8 per share. 


Atlanta & Alabama.—The incorporators of this com- 
pany have completed their organization and ordered books 
opened for subscription. Further proceedings will probably 
depend upon what response is made to the call for subscrip- 








tions. The road is to run from Atlanta, Ga., westward into 
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the coat fields of Alabama; its location and western termi- 
nus are not yet fully decided an. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—The Philadelphia North American 
notes current rumors as follows : 

‘The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company is busily in- 
tent on plans for a new railroad from Baltimore to this city. 
The railroad projects before the Delaware Legislature are 
much talked about. If is said that if Mr. Betts’ bill em- 
powering the Delaware Western Railroad to build extensions 
southwesterly to Maryland. and northeasterly to Pennsyl- 
vania, becomes a law, it will prevent the success of the pro- 

sed Newark, Wilmington & State Line Railroad, and 
oblige the Baltimore & Ohio either to make terms with the 
Delaware Western for the Delaware part of its Foe ao 
new line to this city from Baltimore, or to avoid Delaware 
altogether. It is also hinted that Mr. Betts’ bill contains the 
germ of a new railroad down the peninsula, competing 
with the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore’s Dela- 
ware Division, and using certain old charters said to 
be in existence for connecting points between New 
Castle and Milford, or Georgetown, by rail, which, with the 
extension of the Delaware Western to New Castile, will give 
another line down nearly through the whole of the state and 
near the river and bay, with opportunities for the establish- 
ment of a great coal shipping port at some point on the 
Delaware Bay. The Wilmington Republican’s Dover corre- 
spondent hears from good authority that there is not much 
likelihood of a co-operation being entered into with the 
Delaware Western. The Delaware Western entrance 
to Wilmington would be of no use to it, as the track of that 
road is so tangled up with the Philadelphia, Wilmington & 
Baltimore that the same delays now taking place at 
the junction in Philadelphia with Baltimore & Ohio 
train would probably be of frequent occurence 
in Wilmington. The Baltimore & Ohio and Reading 
people will also probably utilize the old act to incorporate 
the Delaware & Chester County Railroad Company, passed 
at Dover. Feb. 5, 1867; and providing that after the build- 
ing of the proposed line, the line to Landenberg, now in ex- 
istence, is to be operated as a branch; that the company may 
have its line when it may connect with any roads now built 
or to be built in Pennsylvania or Maryland, and that when 
it may be deemed advisabie the capital stock may be merged 
with such roads. 
Delaware a few miles above the Philadelphia, Wilmington 
& Baltimore line, will almost touch Newark and Kiamensi 
Milis, and enter Wilmingten in the western part, pass right 
on to the north, cross the Brandywine, near the Augustine 
Mills, and proceed toward Philadelphia. It will be a double 
track, and independent of other roads.” 

This company is about to put dining cars on its lines— 
not restaurant cars, where dishes are cooked to order, but 
substitutes for eating-houses, such as have been put on many 
Western roads of late years, in which a full meal is served 
at a fixed price. 


Bellefonte & Snow Shoe.—It is understood that an 
agreement has been concluded for the sale of this company’s 
property to the Bald Eagle Valley Company. The details 
of the agreement have not been published, but the transfer, 
it issaid, will be made soon, and will be really made to the 
Fennsylvania Railroad Company, which Jeases the Bald 
Fagle Valley road. The property consists of a railroad from 
Bellefonte, Pa., to Snow Shoe, 22 miles (two miles of which 

, is owned in common wit the Bald Eagle Valley), and about 
50,000 acres of land on which coal has been extensively 
worked at several points. The price paid is about $300,000. 


Canadian Pacific.—This new Toronto syndicate has 
formally presented its petition to the Dominion Parliament. 
Briefly the conditions of the offer to build and maintain the 
Canadian Pacific Railway by the new company are as fol- 
lows: 

1. The nee subsidy asked is $22,000,000, and the land 
subsidy 22, ,000 acres, the reduction of $3,000,000 and 
8,000, acres being entirely on the central or prairie sec- 
tion. 

2. The company ask no exemption from duty on materials 
imported for use in the construction of the railway or tele- 
graph lines. 

3. They ask no exemption from municipal or Deminion 
taxatio? on their railway property or capital stock. 

4. They do not ask to have the lands exempted from 
municipal or Dominion taxation for 20 years after they ob- 
tain possession of them. 

5. They do not ask for any special privileges with respect 
to the building of branch lines, Parliament being left free 
to charter new lines to run in any direction the public in- 
tererest may callfor. That is to say, they do not ask for 
any monopoly of traffic of the Northwest, such as the charter 
confers on the syndicate. 

6. They give the government the privilege of postponing 
the construction of the eastern section, in which event they 
are willing to construct the Sault Line, 294 miles long, for 
a bonus of $12,000 a mile. 

7. They give the government the option of postponing 
the construction of the western section from Kamloops to 
Port Moody, which, under the present contract, is to be com- 
pleted by the government and handed over to the syndicate. 

8. They give the government the option of postponing, 
also, the construction of the mountain division of the central 
section—450 miles. 

9. They propose to give the government the option of as- 
suming possession of the line, or any part of it, and of all 
property and assets of the company by paying a compensa- 
tion agreed upon or to be settled by arbitration in the event 
of failure to agree. The mode of payment of the subsidy 
and other details are much the same as those provided in the 

resent contract. The road is to be retained in Canadian 
ands. 

One clause of the act makes it imperative on the company 
to open stock books for public subscription in the cities of 
Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, St. John, Charlottetown, Win- 
nipeg and Victoria, The directors are also chosen so that 
the interest of each province, so far as they are represented 
on the syndicate, shall be represented in the directorate. 
The stock books are to be open to the public. 

The following are the signatures : 

W. P. Howland, A. R. McMaster, H. H. Cook, Peleg How- 
land, Toronto; Wm. Hendric, John Proctor, John Stuart, A. 
T. Wood, Hamilton; Allan Gilmour, Jas. McLaren, Ottawa: 
John Walker, D. McFee, London; P. S. Stevenson, Mon- 
treal; John Carruthers, Kingston; G..A. Cox, Peterboro: 
A. W. R6&s, Winnipeg; P. Larkins, St. Catherines; K. Chis- 
holm, Brampton: Alex. Gibson, Fredericton; Wim. D. Lovitt 
& Co., Yarmouth; Barnet & McKay, Renfrew. 

Numerous petitions have been presented against the com- 
pletion of the agreement with the first syndicate to build the 

The debate over the contract still continues in Par- 
liament, with no signs of closing, though some members 
expect a vote this week. 


Carolina Central.—There is some talk of the extension 
of this road from Shelby, N. C., westward through Hickory 
Gap and on into North Georgia. 


Central of New Jersey.—It is proposed, to build a 
branch about three miles long from Bath or Brodhead’s on 
the Lehigh & Susquehanna Division, to the old town of 





Thus arranged, the new line will enter- 


| Nazareth. It will probably be done if the parties interested 
will raise a reasonable amount. 


Central Vermont and Northern War.—The Boston 
| Adwertiser of Jan. 15 says : ‘‘ The directors of the Northern 
|(New Hampshire) Railway held a meeting in this city yes- 
| terday and appointed a committee to inquire into, the through 

freight and passenger traffic. The management reported that 
the business of the Central Vermont line had been diverted 
| contrary tothe stipulations of the contract, and that the North- 
ern road was in nowise responsible for the change. It was still 
ready to take any business brought to it at either of its ter- 
minals. During the discussion it was shown that, while in 
1872 and 1873 the rate per ton per mile on through busi- 
ness was 1.74 cents, for the last half year the average was 
0.42 cent, a rate not sufficient to pay cost of hauling. The 
Northern road continues to pay the Central Vermont daily 
balances on the freight for local New Hampshire points, but 
whether the through traffic would be returned and the old 
contract be revived was a question. It appears that the 
Lowell road has given notice to the Boston agent of the Ver- 
mont line that, as that road gets none of the east- ,ocund 
business, and as in this fact the contract has been broken, 
they must ‘‘decline hereafter to take any of the west-bound 
freights, unless the rate will pay for hauling.” From com- 
petent authority it is learned that on the last 205 cars of 
this Central Vermont line, the Lowell road only received 
104¢ cents a ton for hauling them the forty miles to Nashua, 
and that the Lowell road has now due from that line over 
$50,000 in advances paid for shipments to the Allan steam- 
ers. The Lowell road, unable to collect this and other ad- 
vanced freight moneys from the rail line agent, demanded 
that the roads in the line should pay interest at the rate of 
five per cent. on this debt. The Central Vermont declined 
to allow this. The Lowell further decided that, 
as the contract for the time called for monthly instead 
of daily settlements, they should hold to the letter of agree- 
ment. The Lowell road also has, for the past three years, 
elevated all the export grain at Mystic wharf free of charge, 
whereas the othev terminal roads have collected one-fourth 
cent a bushel. As in some months as high as 600,000 
bushels have been elevated, it would seem that the liberal 
policy of the Lowell road must have furnished considerable 
advantages to this Central Vermont line. 

‘* When, in 1870, this Vermont Central, since known as 
the Central Vermont line, was formed, it was on a twenty- 
year contract. The combination was composed of the Cen- 
tral Vermont, Northern, Concord, Nashua, and Boston & 
Loweli Railroad. All the business of this Central Ver- 
mont line was to go over this route, and as an induce- 
ment the Boston & Lowell, as the originators of 
the west bound business, were to give this line 
a lower rate than it did anv other line; hence while this 
contract was in existence the Central Vermont line had a 
practical monopoly of the traffic over these routes. By the 
breaking of this contract and the diversion of the east-bound 
business, the Lowell claims that they are no longer bound 
to this arbitrary arrangement in favor of the Vermont line, 
and they are now encouraging and making quite prominent 
the route by the way of the Boston, Concord & 
Montreal and its northern connections. Already these 
agencies are at work upon the Northern Vermont 
and Canada _ business. Connection is made at 
Wells River with the Montpelier road and with the Port- 
land & Ogdensbtrg road at Essex Junction, where they 
can reach Burlington and Swanton; by the Passumpsic and 
Southeastern they reach Richford, West Farnham and 
Waterloo, all competing Central Vermont points. The 
through routes to the Canadas are now doing a thriving 
business over the Lowell road and its connections, tapping 
the Grand Trunk’s important points by the Occidental route 
north of the St. Lawrence River. The ice bridge just 
below Montreal, now serving these lines is furnishing a 
heavy amount of freight to the Lowell terminal.” 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—A meeting of the 
board was held in Boston, Jan. 15, but it is stated that no 
action was taken as to the stock dividend about which there 
has been so much talk of late. 

The Aurora (Ill.) Bzacon publishes a statement of number 
of freight trains and cars over the Chicago Division of this 
great road for the last three yeers, as supplied by Mr. 
George E. Simpson, Chief Train Dispatcher. The totals are 
as follows : 

Aurora to Chicago : 

———Total.— -— 
No cars. 
204,041 


——Av. Per day.—— Av. cars 
No. trains. No. cars. per train. 
16.14 548.50 34. 

5 584.98 34.49 

685.13 36.29 

6,859 686.94 36.41 

Mendota to Aurora 

1880 ... ... 5,325 

Aurora to Mendota: 
1880. . 5,323 

Streator to Avrora : 


251,681 


200,063 537.65 37.21 


199,379 544.02 36.29 


48.73 
74.71 
91.61 


22 
21 
22 


.33 
.78 
.89 
33,723 4.07 92.13 23.27 
The section from Aurora to Chicago, 381¢ miles, is the 
throat of the whole system. {Jn this the number of cars 
into Chicago increased 171g percent. from 1879 to 1880, 
and 23 per cent. from 1878 to 1880. The Aurora-Streator 
line is the coal branch of the road. On this the number of 
cars to Aurora increased 233 per cent. from 1879 and 33.4 
per cent. from 1878 to 1880. There is probably no single 
line from the West into Chicago by which so many cars 
reach that city. More cars may arrive from the North- 
western, but it has three separate lines into the city. 


Chicago & Northwestern.—This company is putting 
in a winter bridge over the Missouri at Pierre, Dak., for the 
urpose of carrying across material for the extension to the 
Black Hills, on which work will be resumed in the spring. 
This conipany has been consolidating several of its pro- 
rietary organizations, probably for convenience merely, as 
it owns all their stock. The short St. Charles Air Line has 


Northwestern Union (Milwaukee té Fond du Lac) with the 
Chicago & Milwaukee. The necessary articles have been 
filed in Mlinois and Wisconsin. 


Cincinnati Southern.—The Trustees, having submitted 
the question of their powers and duties under existing laws 
to three prominent lawyers of Cincinnati, have received a 
joint opinion that no power has been conferred on them to 
sell the road, and that no sale can be made without additional 
legislation giving specific authority for that purpose. 

As the Trustees are a corporation under special charters 
in Kentucky and Tennessee, it seems probable that legisia- 
| tion from those states as well as Ohio will be needed to 
authorize a sale. 

Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis. 


—A circular has been issued in London to holders of Atlantic 
& Great Western 8 per cent, Western Extension certificates 





been consolidated with the Elgin & State Line, and the | } 





and 7 per cent. Western Extension trust bonds es com- 
mittee, of which Sir H. W. Tyler is chairman. is com- 
mittee has been formed to secure : 

1. The independent management and greater prosperity 
of the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis, 
whose shares form the principal security upon which the 
certificates and bonds are rire 

2. The regular publication of the receipts and expenditures 
of the company. [For some time past monthly statements 
have been published in New York of gross receipts, but not 
of expenses. ] 

3. The proper distribution of the net revenue of the road. 

The circular says that the commitiee, while ready to co-op 
erate with the trustees for the bonds, are anxious to prevent 
‘the continuance of the practice, which has hitherto been 
too much followed, of retaining in America funds properly 
available for payment of interest on securities held in Eng- 
land, and of applying the same for additions to or expendi- 
ture upon the property, -.or for any other purpose.” 

In view of the annual meeting and election to take place 
in March next, holders of the bonds and certificates named 
above are requested to deposit their securities with the com- 
— the Alliance Bank, of London, being named as depo 
sitory. 


Columbia & Greenville.—Receiver Fisher, of the 
South Carolina Railroad, has filed objectiors to the discharge 
of the receiver of the Greenville & Columbia road and the 
transfer of the property to this new company. He states 
that the South Carolina Railroad Company has claims 
against the Greenville & Columbia amounting to $441,545, 
and that suits to enforce other claims are now pending, 
and that all these claims will probably be lost if the receiver 
is discharged and the property transferred. 


Connotton Valley.—The track is laid and the road open 
for traflic to Mogador, O., 20 miles north by west from 
Canton, and trains run reguiarly from the new terminus to 
Dell Roy, 61 miles. From Mogador to Twinsburg, 23 miles, 
the rcad is all graded, the ties distributed, and the steel is 
bought and lies piled up at Canton ready to be laid as soon 
as the frost is out of the ground. From Twinsburg to 
Cleveland the right of way has all been secured and paid 
tor (with the exception of a few city lots), and the grading 
is under contract to be finished by May 1. 


Danville, Mocksville & Southwestern.—The proper 
name of the new North Carolina Company recently noticed 
as the Rockingham, Mocksville & Southwestern, should 
— been given Danville, Mocksville & Southwestern, as 
above. 


Dayton & Svutheastern.—The large interests in this 
road held by R. I. Cummin and V. Winters have recently 
been sold, and it is reported that they were bought in the 
interest of the Baltimore & Ohio Company. The road is of 
3 feet gauge, but pretty substantially built for a narrow- 
gauge line: it extends from Dayton, O., to Wellston, 115 
miles, crossing the Marietta & Cincinnati at Mussellman, 
70 miles from Dayton. It could very well be made a feeder 
for the Marietta & Cincinnati. 


Ft. Wayne, Marion & Terre Haute.—This Company 
has filed articles of incorporation to build a narrow-gauge 
road from Ft. Wayne, Ind., by Marion to Terre Haute, about 
185 miles. 


Grand Haven.—A sale of this road has been negotiated 
by J. W. Converse, Trustee, and a majority of the stock- 
holders have given their assent. The road, originally the 
Michigan Lake Shore, extends from Allegan, Mich., by 
Grand Haven to Muskegon, 571, miles. The stock, which 
represents the bonded debt before the mortgages were fore- 
closed and the road transferred to the present company. is 
$800,000, and there is a floating debt of over $200,000. By 
the terms of the sale the purchaser pays 85 for the stock and 
is to receive the road free of debt; this will leave about $55 
per share to the stockholders, after payin off the debt. The 
purchaser is reported to be the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Company, and the road will cost it about $11,826 per mile. 


Hannibal & St..Joseph.—At a meeting of the board 
in New York, Jan. 19, it was finally resolved to fund all the 
indebtedness of the company in new consolidated 6 per 
cent. 30-year bonds, as heretofore proposed. A meeting of 
the stockbolders, to authorize the necessary new mortgage 
for $8,000,000, is called for March 28. 


Hannibal & Southwestern.—This company has been 
organized to build a railroad from Hannibal, Mo., south- 
west to Brownsville in Saline County, a distance of about 
130 miles. The project includes a bridge over the Missouri 
at Arrow Rock. It is claimed that the road will open a 
rich lead country. 


Indiana, Bloomington & Western.—Notices are out 
for a special meeting of stockholders on March 15, at which 
there will be submitted for authorization and ratification a 
proposed contract for the consolidation of the stock, prop- 
erty and franchises of this company with those of a company 
to be organized for the purpose of constructing and operat- 
ing a line of railroad from Indianapolis, Ind., to Columbus, 
O., under the name of the Ohio, Indiana & Pacific Railway 
Company, and the Secretary was directed to give notice of 
such meeting according to law. 


Jacksonville, Pensacola & Mobile.—The United 
States Supreme Court has affirmed the judgment of the 
Circuit Court, holding that the c'aim of the Dutch bond 
holders, Schutte and others to a prior lien on this road and 
the Florida Central is good, and confirming the decree in all 
respects. This decision subordinates the claim of the Western 
North Carolina Company to that of the bondholders. The 
Circuit Court decree, given early in 1879, fixed the bond- 
holders’ claim on the Jacksonville, Pensacola & Mobile at 
$2,750,000 and on the Florida Central at $197,000, with 
nine years’ interest in both cases—it would now be about 11 
years. 


Kansas, Arizona & Pacific.—This company has filed 
articles of incorporation in Kansas to build a railroad from 
Leroy in Coffey County, the present terminus of the Missouri 
Pacific’s Kansas & Arizona Division, westward through 
Southern Kansas to the Colorado line, on a line generally 
parallel to and south of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
The organization is in the Missouri Pacific or Gould interest. 


Lake Erie & Western.—Agents of this company are 
now engaged in securing the right of way for the proposed 
St. Louis Extension across Illinois. Thus far they have 
been very successful, the people in many cases giving the 
land required. 


Lebanon Springs.—The. Receiver has made arrange- 
ments by which trains are again run over the short section 
of this road in Vermont. Since the receivership began trains 
have stopped at State Line station, but they are now run 
regularly from Chatham, N. Y., to Bennington, Vt., making 
connections with the Bennington & Rutland trains. 


Long Island.—It is stated hat the line of the leased 
Brooklyn & Montauk road from Hunter’s Point to Jamaica 
is to be made the main line for passenger trains, and that a 
second track will be laid. The old Long Island track to Ja- 
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maica will be used for freight. 
where far apart. 

Negotiations arein progress for the extension of the 
Brooklyn & Montauk road from/its present eastern terminus 
at Patchogue to the Moriches and thence either to Manor on 
the main ong Island line, or to Speonk on the Sag Harbor 
Branch. To Manor the distance is about 16 miles. 


Marion & Indianapolis.—This company has filed 
articles of incorporation to build a narrow-gauge road from 
Marion, Ind., south by west to Indianapolis, about 60 miles, 
It is sup 
phos & Burlington. 


Mexican Central.—A dispatch from Boston, Jan. 15, 
says, concerning the allotment of bonds and stocks of this 
company to subscribers under the recent call: ‘‘ The amount 


The two lines are not any- 


offered the public was $5,715,000; the subscription made P 


was double that amount. In accordance with the negotia- 
tions recently entered into with persons controlling con- 
necting roads between Mexico and the Mississippi, Jay 
Gould receives 666 blocks of $4,500 each—a_ total subscri 
tion of $2,997,000. Gen. Grant receives 10 blocks; and the 
other subscribers receive the remainder. These subscrip- 
tions are now at 11 per cent. premium, and the old subscrip- 
tions are 15 per cent. premium bid.” 


Midland North Carolina.—At a recent meeting of 
this company it was decided to make arrangements to begin 
work on this projected road. The plan is. if possible, to 
lease the Atlantic & North Carolina road and to secure the 
use of the North Carolina tracks from Goldsboro to Raleigh 
and to build a new line from Raleigh to Salisbury to con- 
nect there with the Western North Carolina. 


Midland, of New a - See have been in 
tty ap for some time past for a reduction of the rent paid 
ov this company for the Middletown, Unionville & Water 
Gap road. No conclusion having been reached, the lessor 
company has notified the Midland. to vacate on Jan. 26. The 
leased road is only 13 miles long, from Unionville to Middle- 
town, but it furnishes nearty all the business which gives 
any value at ali tothe Midland. That company threatens 
to build a parallel line, «laiming that the interest on the cost 
would be less than the present rental. 


Minneapolis, Lyndale & Lake Calhoun.—Surveys 
have been made for an extension of this Minneapolis subur- 
ban line from Lake Harriet, Mirn., to Excelsior, about 15 
miles, and work is to be begun in the spring. 


Missouri & Arkansas.—At a meeting held recently in 
St. Louis it was stated that a preliminary survey from Selig- 
man, Mo., on the St. Louis & San Francisco’s Arkansas 
Branch to Harrison, Boone County, Ark., has been made. 
Arrangements had been made to begin work at once on this 
section, and to locate the line from Harrison to Little Rock. 


Mobile & Montgomery.—At a meeting held in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Jan. 14, the directors voted to lease this road 
to the Louisville & Nashville Company. It has been con- 
trolled and worked by the Louisville & Nashville for about a 
year past. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.—The follow- 
ing statement is made of the earnings, etc., of this road for 
rox more 4 and.the six months of the fiscal year from July 1 
to Dec 30 : 








December. Six months. 

OSCR MRNOIOEE 0. 600vcntacnensdeds $175,985.73 $1,024,743.32 
Is ic cb vitesdinndactnciecieere 115,004.29 620,502.17 
Net earnings............. . .. $60,991.44 $404,241.15 
Interest arid taxeS ..........cccces 39,381.29 234,314.33 
New construction and equipment.. 89,149.45 206,632.00 
Tet ree $440,946.33 
Excess of expenditures. ..... 7,539.30 $36,705.18 

The new construction and equipment for the six 


months are made up of $15,642.75 for real estate ; $65,993.15 
for improvements on Northwestern Division; $27,036.10 for 
three new engines, and $97,960 for 4 new passenger, 113 
box and 50 flat cars. The surplus over interest and taxes for 
the six months was equal to 2.48 per cent. on the stock. 


New Orleans Pacific.—This company is reported to be 
negotiating for the purchase of the old New Orleans, Mobile 
& Texas line from Algiers, La., opposite New Orleans, to 
Donaldson, 63 miles. This road is owned by Morgan's Louis- 
iana & Texas Company, which bought it several months ago 
and is said now to ask $750,000 for it. Nothing definite had 
been concluded at last accounts. Should this line be a 
the New Orleans Pacific will pass some 20 miles west of Ba- 
ton ee but it is said that the company is negotiating also 
for the old Baton Rouge, Grosse Téte & Opelousas road to be 
used as a branch. 


New York & New England.—This company has 
recently given out contracts for three passenger locomotives, 
six ern and six consolidation freight locomotives and 400 
coat cars. 

Beiug desirous to accommodate the local business on the 
line as well as possible, the company has recently sent an 
agent to all the chief stations on the road. Notice of his 
coming was given at each place, and the people were 
requested to present complaints to him, or to make sugges- 
tions as to the business of their town and its requirements of 
the railroad. 


New York, Ontario & Western.—It is said that this 
company bas let a contract for its proposed tunnel through 
Bergen Hill to the ferry property which it owns at Wee- 
hawken, opposite New York on the Hudson. The tunnel is 
to be 4,120 ft. long and about 150 ft. below the surface 
under the crown of the hill. The track of the Jersey City & 
Albany road will be extended to the tunnel. f 


Northern Pacific.—The Bismarck (Dak.) Tribune of 
Jan. 7says: ‘The greatiron bridge at Bismarck is a 
fact. The plan has been adopted and the contract let. The 
structure will be after the style of the Plattsmouth bridge, 
and George S. Morison, who so su lly engineered the 
building of that bridge, bas been appointed to take charge 
of the North Pacific bridge. Mr. Morison will arrive in 
Bismarck next week to begin operations. Granite for the 
piers is being quarried at Sauk Rapids, Minu., und will be 
rusbed through as fast as possible. The dyke is nearly com- 
pleted, which confines the channel of the river to a width of 
1,200 ft. The road has two motives for building the dyke. 
First, it saves one span of iron and gives the foundation for 
trestle work; and second, it gives the transfer boat a good 
channel in which to operate during next season, while 
the building of the bridge continues. This dyke will also 
have a tendency to change the channel and current of the 
river, so that next spring it is not improbable that the 
ground where the warehouses are now located, the ways 
and a large portion of the bottom land southwest of town 
will disappear and steamboats will be enabled to load and 
unload their cargoes within balf a mile of the business portion 
of the city. The bridge will be nearly as long as the t 
bridge at St. Louis, and cost over $1,000,000. It will con- 
sist of three spans, 400 ft. $ong each. and two short spans, 
150 ft. each, ove at each end. It will be 70 ft. high, above 
low water mark, and the foundation of the piers will be the 


to be intended as a branch of the Toledo, Del- | 





blue ag ey sand-stone rock 45 ft. below the bottom of the 
river. e present road, as far as First street, will remain 
about the same as at present, and the curve to the bridge 
will cross Main street just west of the Catholic church. The 
bridge will be located just north of the present river ware- 
houses, the level of the bridge being but 30 ft. below the top 
of the bluffs overlooking the river. Some idea of the height 
of the bridge and length can be gained by a glance at the 
eastern approach. The bridge and trestle work will be 
nearly one mile in length, the western end being in the 
streets of Mandan. It is the intention of the company to 
have the bridge completed and ready for use a year from 
next-spring.” 


Olean, Bradford & Warren. —The directors have voted 
to take immediate measures towards the completion of the 
ro} Warren Extension. The location selected will 
probably be that which extends up Lewis Run to Marshburg 
and following Chapel Forks to Kinzua village, where it 
strikes the Allegheny River, along the banks of which it con- 
tinues to Warren. The estimated cost of the extension is 
ag ty it is expected to have the road in running order 

y July 1. 


Oxford & Henderson.--The Raleigh & Gaston Company, 
ar up this projected road, it has been leased to 
Capt. Williams, who resumed work on the grading, and 
will begin to lay track as soon as the weather will permit. 


Pennsylvania.—Surveys are being made for the Redstone 
Branch of the Southwest Pennsylvania Division, which is to 
extend from Uniontown, Pa., west to Brownsville, the ter- 
minus of the Pittsburgh, Virginia & Charleston Division. 
The distance is about 12 miles. Surveys are also to be made 
for an extension of the West Newton Branch to Bellevernon, 
on the Monongahela, about 10 miles. Both these projected 
brauches are in the Connellsville coke region. 

The Philadelphia North American says: ‘“‘ Ex-Chief En- 
gineer Johnson, of the Fire Department, has been engaged 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to place the com- 
pany’s property in good condition to escape destruction by 
fire. Mr. Johnson some time ago made an inspection of the 
stations along the road, and bis recommendations being car- 
ried out were found to be productive of so much good that 
the managers consider it to their advantage to put the con- 
trol of their entire fire apparatus in his charge. Eleven 
chemical engines have recently been delivered and will be 
distributed along the line. Fire brigades will be organized 
among the employés to operate the engines, and everything 
that will add to the safety of property will be done.” 

The Western Union ‘Telegraph injunction suit and the 
application for further orders in the Junction Railroad case 
toth came up before the United States Circuit Court in 
Philadeiphia, Jan. 17, and both cases were put over to Jan. 
24. ‘In the Junction Railroad case the Judge intimated 
that it may become necessary to have an official inspection, 
under the authority of the Court, of the ground in question 
and tbe delays experienced, made by railroad experts, before 
a conclusion is arrived at. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—The board of managers 
has decided to call the stockholders’ meeting for March 7. 
This not being satisfactory to the opposition, argument for 
the mandamus to compel the board to call a meeting at 
once was continued, but no decision has been given. 

The following notice has been issued by the represerta- 
tatives of the McCalmont stock: oe 

‘** Notice is hereby given to all whom it may concern, that 
the issue pro’ to be made by the ae & Read- 
ing Railroa Season of, $34,300,000 of deferred bonds 
and of $150,000, of 5 per cent. funding bonds, will be 
contested by the undersigned and other stockholders on the 
— of illegality, and that a bill will be filed in the 

nited States Circuit Court for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania, asking that said issues be enjoined.” 

The subscripticns to the deferred bonds, it is stated, 
amounted to $70,681,250; of which 365,500,000 were 
received in London, $2,853,550 in New York, and #2,327,- 
700 in Philadelphia. 

In answer to a letter calling attention to certain charges 
of the Gowen party, President Roberts, of the Pennsylvania 
Raulroad, has sent the following : 

‘Messrs F. H. Peabody, George C. Magoun : 

" “GENTLEMEN : I have your favor of the 13th instant. In 
reply to your inquiries, I beg to say that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company has not purchased any of the shares of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Company, nor has any 
officer ot this company, or any person under its control or in 
its employment, purchased any shares of that company for 
the use of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company or in its in- 
terest, or with a view of influencing- the annual election, 
either in the interest of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
or in that of any individual. Very truly yours, 

‘*G. B. Roperts, President.” 

The North American says : “‘ President Gowen has held 
office longer than any of the presidents of the company,with 
a single exception. The list is as follows: Elihu Chauncey, 
elected in 1834, and held the office eight years; Wm. T. 
Emory, in 1842, one year; John Cryder, in 1848, one year; 
John Tucker, in 1844, twelve years; Robert D. Cullen, in 
1856, four years; Asa Whitney, in 1860, one year; Charles 
E. Smith, in 1861, eight years, and Franklin B. Gowen, in 
1869, eleven years.” 


Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore.—This 
company has applied to the Delaware Legislature for 
authority to buy that section of the Pennsylvania & Dela- 
ware road between Newark, Del., and Delaware City. The 
road was sold under foreclosure some time ago and bought 
for the bondholders, who afterward sold it to the Pennsyl- 
vania. That company retains the section from Newark to 
Pomeroy. 

This company is building a new round-house, coal-chutes 
and water-tank at the Bayview yard, outside Baltimore, 
where all freight trains are now made up. 


Rochester & Braddock’s Bay.—Subscriptions are 
being received for the stock of this road, and a considerable 
amount has already been taken. The road is to be a short 
suburban line, running from Rochester, N. Y., to Lake 
Ontario. It will be worked by steam engines, and it is also 
proposed to try compressed air motors. 


St. Louis, Vandalia & Terre Haute.—At the annual 
aneeting of this company at Greenville, 01., Jan. 11, the re- 
port of the President showed the gross earnings for the fiscal 
year ending Oct. 31, 1880, to have been $1,552,801 .68, and 
the expenses $1,106,783.60, leaving net earnings $446,- 
015.08. The rental, a 30 per cent. of the grossearnings, 
amounted to $465.840.50, to which add from miscel- 
laneous sources, making a total net income to the company 
of $465,920.50. 
on first and second mortgage bonds, $314,930; taxes, $28,- 
572.81, and general expenses, $3,482.10, leaving a surplus 
of $118,935.59 from the year’s operations, which was applied 
to the repayment to the lessee of advances heretofore maue. 
Included in the expenses is the sum of $105,103.94 for per- 
manent improvements and additions to the property. 


‘ear Chenango & New York. — The Syracuse 
(N. Y.) Standard of Jan. 15 says: *‘ The negotiations which 


From tbis sum was paid the year’s interest | Net 





have been pending for two or more years, looking toward 
the purchase of the Syracuse, Chenango & New York Rail- 
roma, are likely to be brought to a head within a few days, 
when the controlling interest in the Chenango Valley road 
will pass into the hands of a syndicate of eastern capitalists, 
je pe ae ee | by Gen. William L. Burt, of Boston. he capi- 
stock of the wey} amounts to $801,400, of which 
$500,000 is common and $301,400 preferred. The bonded 
indebtedness is $261,400. The price which the syndicate 
roposes to pay is par for the bonds, 50 cents on the dollar 
for the preferred stock and 10 cents on a dollar for the com- 
mon stock. The syndicate will also be obiiged to pay the 
accrued interest on the bonds, which has been running for 
three years past: 

** A deposit of $50,000 has been placed in one of the banks 
of the city by Gen. Burt, who guarantees to carry out the 
a of the agreement for the parties whom he represents. 

he transfer will be made on Feb. 1, if two-thirds of. the 
stockholders agree to the proposition. The recent negotia- 
tions have been principally in the hands of A. A. Howlett. 
asa representative of the company, and it is announced that 
they are likely to be brought to asuccessful issue. 

‘The company which Gen. Burt represents is the Boston, 
Hoosac Tunnel & Western Railway, of New York, which 
filed articles of agreement and consolidation with the Boston, 
Hoosac Tunnel & Western Railway, of Vermont, under 
the first-mentioned name, inthe office of the Secretary of 
State at Albany last June. ; 

‘The Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western Company designs 
to continue its line from Schuylerville, on the Hudson, to 
Schenectady, where it will cross to the south side of the 
Mohawk. From that point it will run parallel with the Cen- 
tral road to Limestone Creek, seven miles east of this city. 
at which point it will join the Chenango Valley road. The 
purchase will entitle the new company to the right of way 
through the city, and itis intended to iron the Syracuse 
& Phoenix r already graded, and continue to Oswego, 
which is to be the western terminus of the Boston, Hoosac 
Tunnel & Western road. ‘The new deal,’ said a gentleman 
interested, to a Standard reporter last evening, ‘will not be 
likely to result in any charge in the present company, the 
principal object of the purchasers in securing a controlling 
interest being to obtain the track from Limestone Creek, 
and the right of way through the city.’ 

‘‘ The Chenange Valley road has hada precarious exis- 
tence since it was first built in 1870. Aftera few years it 
became involved, and upon the petition of the stockholders 
Hon. J. J. Belden was appointed Receiver in 1879. At the 
present time the road i3 meeting its running expenses, but 
it has never been able to pay from its earnings the interest 
on its bonded inaebtedness. It is 44 miles long, and at 
Earlville connects with the. New York, Ontario & Western 
road. The city of Syracuse issued bonds to the amount of 
$500,000 to help it along.” 


Telegraph Consolidation.—The agreement for the 
consolidation of the Western Union, the American Union 
and the Aclantic & Pacific Telegraph companies has been 
approved by the directors of the three companies, and_ will 
now be submitted to the stockholders. The Western Union 
meeting is called for Feb. 5. No detailsof the agreement 
have been made public as yet, but the general form is as 
stated last week. 


Texas & St. Louis.—Track on this road has been laid to 
Corsicana, Tex., which is 203 miles from the eastern termi- 
nus at Texarkana and 25 miles beyond the last point noted. 
The stations between Athens and Texarkana are being 
located and regular trains will soon run through to the new 
terminus. 


Union Pacific.—The board has voted to issue $10,- 
000,000 new stock to pay for new branches and extensions, 
and new equipment. The new stock is to be offéred to the 
present stockholders, each to have the right to take one 
share for five of his present holding. , 


Washington City, Virginia Midland & Great 
Southern.—This road has been transferred to the Vir- 

inia Midland ene, organized by the purchasers at the 
late foreclosure sale. The old managers are continued in 
office, and no change will be made in the working of the 
road 


The Virginia Court of Appeals has decided that claims 
for materials furnished prior to the appointment of the 
Receiver, and amounting to about $244,000, are valid and 
prior to the mortgage debt. 

The Commissioner who made the sale of the road 
announces that he is prepared to pay the principal and 
interest in full to Jan. 1, 1881, of the first and second- 
mortgage bonds of the Orange & Alexandria Railroad Com- 
pany, and the bonds of the Manassas Gap Railroad Com- 
pany ; also a dividend of 87 per cent. on third-mortgage bonds 
of Orange & Alexandria,and 72.02 on first-mortgage bonds of 
Orange, Alexandria & Manassas Railroad Company. The 
notice is intended for such bonds as have not joined in the 
scheme for reorganization. 


Wisconsin Peninsula.—This compauy has been organ- 
ized to build a narrow-gauge road from the town of Green 
Bay, Wis., north by east up the peninsula between Green 
Bay and Lake Michigan to its extremity, a distance of about 
75 miles. The object is to reach and develop mineral 
deposits in that region. 

ANNUAL REPORTS. 
The following is an index to the reports of companies 


which have been reviewed in previous numbers of this vol- 
ume of the Railroad Gazette : 





Page. 
Northeastern (S. C.)..........0605 27 





Boston & Phila., Wil. & Baltimore......... 11 
Cleve. Col., Cin. & Ind Pitts. & Lake Erie........... <s e 
Fitchburg............. «eseeee 12 Pitts., Titusville & Buffalo ..... 27 
Long Island 27 St. Louis & San Francisco...... 12 
New Haven & Northampton... 26 Vv HOM 2... - egevee 12 

. & Hartford........ 3 Wabash, St. L. & Pae............ 27 


N. Y., N. 
N. Y. State Raflroads 


Ligonier Valley. 


This company owns a narrow-gauge road from Latrobe, 








Pa., to Ligonier, 10.5 miles. Its report is for the year end- 

ing Dec. 31. 
he earnings for the year were as follows : 

. 1879. Increase. P. c. 

Gross earnings... .$22,545.98 $13,509.99 $9,035.99 66.9 

Expenses.......... 10,322.74 5,769.92 4,552 82 75 

Net earnings... .$12,223.24 $7,740.07 7 58.2 

Gross earn.per mile 2,147.24 1,286.66 66.9 

e > = 1,164.12 F371 58.2 

Per cent. of exps. 45.79 42.70 vax 


The net earnings were disposed of as follows : 
Net earnings, as above......... 2.5.6.0 ccee cece ceeees +++: $12,223.24 
New equipment and improvements .. . 83,605.84 
Interest and principal of debt . 8,617.40 sn.ene.ee 


There were carried during the year 34,461 passengers, 
being more than twice the number for 1879. The focai 
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11. New York, Lake Erie & Western. 
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* Receiver’s report; 


gives operations of road only. 


+ This amount is oniy cost of improvements made by the present company. 





+ Mixed trains only run. 











freight moved was 901 tons; through or bulk freight, | 
1,431 car-loads. 


Rome, Watertown town & Ogdensburg. 


The company owns a Mee: ven from Rome, N. Y., to Ogdens- | 
burg, 141.11 miles, with branches to Cape Vv incent, 24.24 | 
miles ; to Potsdam, 24 28 miles; to Syracuse, 44.50 miles, | 
and from Oswego, N. Y., to Lewiston, 146.17 miles. It 
leases the Oswego & Rome road, from Richland to Oswego, | 
28.58 miles, making 380.30 miles owned and 408.88 worked. 
The following statements are from the report of the New 
York State Engineer for the year ending Sept. 30. 

The stock and debt at the close cf the last two fiscal years 
were as follows : 





1880. 1879. 
CO eet Peer $5,293,900 $5,293,900 | 
PONE COIN. Solo os cakes PeeeQecern teases 8,622,500 7,757,900 | 
POOR an sinckivien cc dcgsctacendses 38.078 297,778 
Me icnids dllad cith'sn aciteesonn dete aael $14,354,478 $13,651,578 


The funded debt was increased by $862,600 and the float- 
ing debt diminished by $159,700. -The large increase of 
funded debt is not explained, unless it was in settlement of 
overdue interest. ~ 

The earnings for the vear were as follows : 











1879-89. 1878-79. Increase. P.c. 
Gross earnings............ $1,467,895 $1,113,288 $354,607 31.9 
ee eee 980,156 834,640 145,516 17.4 
Net earnings . "$487, 739 $278,648 $209,091 75.1 
Gross earn. per | mile...... 3.590 2,723 867 31.9 
. S See. Peereee 1,193 e81 512 75.1 
Per cent. of exps.......... 66.77 ee.  skeaus 


There wasa very large increase both in gross and net earn- 








ings. The payments reported from the net earnings were 
as follows: 
i  dacéee os gceuse seb sausbences $487,739 
eda ast ce ipisakpe beacbuivenit 5 
Rental Oswego & Rome road.. 
—-— 284,535 
AT OEE ROE Te Wore $2 203, 204 


In explanation of the amount of interest paid, it should be 
stated that default was made in the payment of the interest 
on the consolidated bonds in April, 1878, and that probably 
nothing has been paid on them since. If the consolidated 
coupons had been met as they matured, the interest account 
would have been larger by about $300,000. The net bal- 
ance appears to have been used in payment of floating debt, 
which was reducea $159, 700, as above. 


Sanneyteania a New York. 





This company owns the line “which extends the Lehigh 
Valley from Wilkesbarre to the Erie road at Waverley. Its 
stock is all held by the Lehigh Valley, and the following 
statements were submitted at the annual meeting of that 
company this week. The fiscal year ends Nov. 30, 1880. 

The tonnage of coal of all kinds for the year was 1,140,981 
tons, a decrease of 49,082 tons, or 4.12 per cent. In general 
freight there was a large gain, and also in passengers. 

The earnings for the year were as follows : 








Net 
3 rom Transportation of Earnings. Expenses. conning. 
hn cntanenessehease $791,583 $330,201 $461; 2 
quasbe freight... ... 713,489 354,044 
Fessnenee express 
SL . Fee 156, 17 71 90,870 
Capal business 207 1,599 
Miscellaneous. .......... __ 30,807 Ppa ia _ 30,897 | 
piedekeoweaesdie $1,691,847 $776,714 $015.1 1: 33 | 
Totak 87D kab. vee 1,322,937 723,146 399,791 
Increase. ...... "$368,910 $53,568 $31: 5,842 | 
Per cent. ........ 27.9 7.4 2 6) 
* Deficit. 


The expenses were 45.91 percent. of gross earnings, | 
against 54.66 per cent. the previous vear. The net receipts 
enable the company to pay 9 per cent. per annum on stock. 

Except coal, all branches of business show an improve- 
ment. All the bridges are now of iron and double-tracked, 
except one which is now under way. Only 15 miles of iron | 







ek Railroad earned $69,056, of which 

penses, leaving $25,761 for net profits, 
oming to the Pennsylvania & New York 
was spent for renewals. 


of which 
Company w 





Lehigh © Valley. 


The following statements are from the report presented at 
the annual meeting this week for the year ending Nov. 30, 
1880, and are published in advance of the full report. 





; Common stock, including scrip not converted. ... 


| was $347,359, less cash on hand, is now nothirg. 








65,304 | existence of the company, during which there have 
*1,392 | transported 60,027. 


jnum. The Lehigh Valley Coal Company 


The capital account at the close of the year was as follows: 


Preferred stock ese 
7,496,895 


sen ect sc behik Shinmaweas " $27.€ 27, 603.195 195 
Six per cent. = | air $5,000,000 
Seven per cent. bonds of 1910 6,900,000 
| Consolidated mortgage bonds............... 14,304, 00 
Easton & Amboy first-mortgage bonds...... 2 100. 000 
- 27,404,000 





Rg 5 Awe ties aan c oman tes phn ceeemind hs Keke $55,007. 195 
There has been an | addition of $174,340 to the common 
stock during the year, a reduction of $133,000 in the con- 
solidated mortgage bonds, caused by the drawing of as 
many sterling bonds, and the floating debt, which last year 
The first 
sale of Easton & Amboy first-mortgage bonds was made dur 
ing the year, and $2,100,000 were disposed of, the proceeds 
being used for various purposes, such as new equipment, con- 
struction and other necessary expenses. 
The coal tonnage for the yeas was as follows: 





1889. 1879. Increase. Pe 
Anthracite............4,606,415 4,361,785 244, 630 5.6 
Bituminous........... 65,306 53,499 23.9 

Total........ ..4,872,724 4,415,284 5.8 





The total tonnage last year was the largest ever carried 
over the road in one year. Thereceipts for transportation 
were also greater than for five years past, the return to pro- 


ducers and transporters yielding a reasonable profit for the 
first time in that period. 
The total receipts were as follows: 
1880. 1879. Increase. P.c. 
Income from all sources..$8,600,934 $9,640,364 $2,060.570 315 
Expenses of the road ... 4,002,357 2,996,981 1,005,376 33.5 
Net income.... .$4,598,577 $3.543.383 $1,055,194 29.8 








Net income for the year ve. (dachis. vb lukece ee 
ee reer rere . $1,630,112 
Dividends, preferred stock, 10 per cent.. 10,6330 
7 common stock, 4 per cent...... 1,098,427 
General — interest, taxes, loss on 
rte ere 742,952 
Charged off for estimated accumulated de- 
ES eee er - 990,338 


— 4,472,159 
Balance to credit of profit and loss. $126,418 
The increase of net income? was so great that after paying 
the usual dividends a charge of nearly a million dollars was 
made to cover estimated depr eciations of property, and there 
still remained an increase of $103,055 in the balance carried 
to profit and loss. 
The earnings of the road itself ~ere as follows. 














From tr nen 4 of Pega Expenses. Net earn. 
NOE alck ning cca e ciate a 52,604 $2,480,316 $2.872,288 
General freight............ "t. ‘S05 5738 1.171.258 708,315 
Passengers, express and 

MN diac cS ececesubes 530,813 350.783 180,030 

Total........ . 8%, 762, 990 $3,760,633 
Total, 1879 5,932,326 2,935,345 
Increase. . $1,830 Soe $1,005,376 $825,288 
POP COG oa sais o0% 30.9 23.5 28.1 


The total expenses were 51.56 per cent of gross earnings, 
against 50.52 per cent in 1879. 
various improvements made on the lines of the road. 

This yea* completes the first quarter of a century __ 

en 
,387 tons of coal, and the receipts have 
| been $96,947,130, of which $45,271,210 have been spent for 

xpenses. Over $40, 000,000 went for labor to the em- 
‘ployee of the Lehigh Valley and its controlled companies. 
he dividends paid amounted to 175.83 per cent. in cash 
| and:72.48 in stock—an average of 9.92 per cent. per an- 
mined last year 
from 14 collieries 1,386,035 tons of coal. 


The following stetements are from reports made to the 
New York Engineer for the year ending Sept. 30, 1880, for 
The tirst of these is 


| Canal Company. substantially owned 


| by the lessee, which holds all, or nearly all, the stock and is the | 


NEW YORK & CANADA. 


This road consists of a main line from Whitehall, N. Y., to| 


Rouse’s Point, 112.42 miles, with 37.49 miles of branches, 
| making 149.91 miles in all. 
| two reports is as follows : 


* 1880. 


1879. 





The increase was due to | 


The capital account by the last 


$4,000,000 
4.0%) ed ry years past has been 53.73 per cent. 





. 88,043,612 


$8,035,138 





The 











The only change was a slight increase in floating debt. 
earnings for the year were as follows : 
1879-80. 1878-79. Increase. Pr. 2, 

Gross eernings.. $646,067 $425,008 $221, 058 52.0 
Expenses.............. 351,083 i vate 18.0 

Net earnin’s.... . $294,984 $167, 482 131.4 
Interest paid... 235.478 46 eee 

Surplus. . $59,506 WE nese, panes 

6 ae ie me esos 
Gross earn. per mile.. 4,310 $1,477 52.0 
Net - ™ : 1,968 1,118 131.4 
Per cent. of exps... .. 54.35 70. 00 = pind aaa 


Heretofore a uniform charge of 70 per 


cent. for working 
expenses has been made: 


last year a different plan seems to 
have bzen adopted. The increase in both gross and net earn- 
ings was very large, and the road earned a surplus over in- 
terest for the first time. 

RENSSELAER & SARATOGA, 

This company owns and leases 182.62 miles of road, the 
longest single lines being from Troy, N. Y., to Whitehali, 
72.55 miles; from Schenectady to Saratoga, 20 miles, and 
from Salem to Rutland, 61.98. miles. 

The following statement shows the stock and debt: 


Stock «din bhbeneeute $6,854.100 
ED iva k Sa nincwatvecss08 ecto cemone 


o 


» 
aN. 


Total. . 


The rental i is 8 per cent.o on n the stock and 7 per cm on ‘the 
funded debt and rental of sub-leased lines. The earnings 
were as follows: 















1879-80. 1878-79. Inc.orDec. P.« 

Gross earnings........$1,824,300 $1,486,456 I, $337.84 2.7 
Expenses..... . 8,940 809,670 I, 49.270 18.4 

Net earnings .... $865,360 $676,786 I $188,574 27.8 
Rental paid.... 770.099 770.485 D. 3R6 

Burpee... 20+. QGP - = sudiaaee = rs RED , 

Deficit . $93,699 = “s 
Gros S earn, pr er mile. 8,140 1, $1,849 22.7 
Net “ee 3,706 I 10351 27.8 
Per cent. of exps.. 54.47 D. 1.90 





On this bine, also, the gain was very large, and a surplus 
over all charges is the result, against a loss for several year: 
past. 

ALBANY & SUSQUEHANNA, 

This road consists of a main line from Binghamton, N. Y., 
to Albany, 142.51 miles, with branches fron» Quaker Street 
to Schenectady, 13.79 miles, and froin Cobleskill to Cherry 
Valley, 20.99 miles, making 177.29 miles in all. The rental 
is 7 per cent. on the stock and debt, with some smaller 
charges. 

The stock and debt are as follows : 
Stock. 


. $3.500,000 
Funded de ht. 6.045.000 





Total.. . $9. 545.000 














A considerable part of the bonds ‘ban: been { issued to the 
lessee for improvements made. The earnings were as fol- 
lows : 

1879-80. 1878-79. Inc. or Dec, P. ¢ 
Gross earnings ..... $1,538,982 1,218.2 9: 37 1. $320.7 26 
Expenses...... 881,694 659, 969 Ll. “S8a.7 . 

Net earnings $558,268 I. $99,020 17.7 

Rentals paid.... 700,761 I 20,610 2.4 

Deficit... .. ; $142,493 D. 878.410 55.0 
Gross e ar" n. per mile. 6,871 I 1,810 26.3 
Net : 3.149 1, 558 17.7 
Per cent. of exps.... 54.18 1, Manet 45.00 





This line still shows a deficit—very much reduced from 
last year—in spite of the large gain in earnings. 





| the lines in New York teased to the Delaware & Hudson | 


The net surplus to the lessee from the three roads was 
$90,684, against a loss of £344,122 the preceding year. mak- 
ing a saving of $434,806 for the vear. 


ae | Dayton & Union, 
| Delaware & Hudson Canal Company’s Leased Lines. | i ae 


This road extends from Dodson, O., to Union City, Ind., 
32 miles, and its trains use the Dayton & Western track 
from Dodson to Union, 15 miles. It is operated by trustees 
for account of the bondholders. The following statements 
' are for the year ending Oct. 31. 

The earnings for the year were as follows : 


| Earnings ($4,254.63 per mile) $196,148.11" 





Expenses (51.33 per cent)................ 69,880.92 
Net earnings ($2,070.85 per mile)...... 2.2... cee ce ee $66,267.19 
CONE MONOD a0 8:0 5.56 50 90 so 40.000 08. .f naa ene erates 20,885.27 
ET LTT TOPE en ee . $45,381.92 


\ The average proportion of expenses to gross earnings for 

During the year 

| 01,937 passengers were carried; trains of all classes ran 
138,035 miles, fuel costing 4.74 cents per locomotive mile. 








